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Ghe Farm. 


The Preparation for Wheat in the Tim- 
ber Lands. 














At the present season, nearly every farmer 
is busy in getting the land he has allotted to 
his wheat crops, ready for seed. On the open- 
ings and plains and the cleared lands, this is 
comparatively an easy task. But on the 
heavy timbered lands that have not been 
cleared it requires an amount of labor that 
would seem almost impossible to carry 
through in the limited time that is permitted 
to the farmer between the harvest and seed 
time. The consumption of the timber that 
may have been felled during the winter sea- 
son, is the first point that demands attention. 
Ifthe season has been dry, and the proper 
time is selected for setting fire to the heaps 
and winrows, a “good burn” is the great de- 
light of the timber land farmer, and when 
this is secured, a large part of the work is 
considered done. To those who are not ini- 
tiated in the velue of a “ good burn,” nothing 
short of a trial and a couple of years experi- 
ence will enable them to estimate it at its true 
value. As an illustration of this, in the large 
faliow, we had a heavy winrow of timber and 
brush, that during the early part of spring 
and long before the wood had got seasoned 
was sct on fire for the purpose of driving out 
a fox that had been chased into it. ‘The fire 
at that time just consumed enough of the 
sma'ler branches and limbs to leave the re- 
mainder of the more heavy unseasoned limbs, 
and stems, bare, so that when they became 
feasoned, and the winrow was set on fire at 
the proper season, it would not burn because 
there was such a small supply of the lighter 
wood to aid in setting on fire and burning up 
the heavy limbs. This alone made more work 
in logging. In fact, this one winrow cost as 
much labor to put the timber of which it was 
composed into shapa as any other two, and 
besides the work, the land in which it lay was 
not putin that condition in which a good burn 
leaves it. The effect of a burn on land in a 


. from three to five dollars per acre. 





right condition to secure all its benefit, is of 
great value, and is not generally understood. 

A piece of timber land, when first cut down, 
has its surface cove-ed with the leaves, decay- 
ed limbs, and underbrush which grows in the 
shade; all the roots of the various kinds of 
regetation are fresh, green and undecayed ; 
the fibres of the roots of the trees which 
have been cut down are fresh and close to the 
surface, full of life and vigor; the half decay- 
ed chips, bark, old logs, and branches afford 
innumerable nurseries for all varieties of in- 
sect life; and to get all this matter destroyed 
and reduced into such a condition that it will 
promote vegetation isan operation to be per- 
formed by fire. A ‘good burn,” by which is 
meant one that covers as much of the surface 
as possible, and at the same time reduces all 
the timber it possibly can to ashes, and one 
also that penetrates the soil to some depth 
below the mere surface, is a most desirable 
circumstance in the reduction of a new fal- 
low, and, one which, if not got right the first 
time cannot be done over. The field itself 
also, feels the effect for years afterwards.— 
Where an imperfect burn is had, in the opera- 
tion of clearing the fallow, the stumps for 
years after are thickly supplied with sprouts 
that cost more to keep down. Weeds and 
plants indigenous to the soil spring up and 
are troublesome for several years. The first 
crop of seed does not take well, and there is 
a loss on the grain crops of that year. Ifthe 
fallow is seeded with clover, the clover does 
not catch well, and there is a loss on the 
amount of that crop. The fibres of the old 
roots not being burned off, and the roots, 
themselves not Faving felt the effects of fire, 
remain fresh longer, are not so readily broken 


292| off by the plow or drag, and consequently 


take longer to decay. All this is hurtful to 
the future of the land, and delays its complete 
subjugation into a complete arable state.— 
From these observations, it will be seen why 


293 | the tiller of a fallow is so anxious to secure a 


good burn, and also why it forms so import- 
ant a feature in the economy of the reduction 


‘of timbered land. .A good burn in compari- 


son with a poor and imperfect one, in the val- 
ug that it gives to the future crops, may be 
fairly estimated as equal to an expenditure of 
Many 
might think that as long as the wood and tim- 
ber was all reduced to ashes, that the ashes 
alone furnished all the benefits secured to the 
land. 

As the logging proceeds, and the burning 
of the brands is completed, it becomes neces- 
sary to drag the surface. This operation is 
very much promoted by a “good burn.’ On 
heavy timbered land it is seldom that time is 
afforded to plow it, even if it were absolutely 
necessary; the drag has generally been found 
sufficient, especially with the incident of a 
good burn preceding. The chief difficulty in 
doing the work of the drag right, is found in 
the lightness of the implement used and in 
the insufficiency of the team. For the drag- 
ging of our fallow a drag was especially pre- 
pared, of the usual triangular shape. The 
timbers of this drag were made of the best 
pieces of swamp elm that could be found.— 
The two arms of the triangle were seven and 
a half feet long each, and connected together 
by two strong cross braces let into the wood 
of the arms on each side. The timber of this 
harrow was all five inches by six inches square. 
The nose piece was made of swedish iron, and 
put on with three bolts that passed through 
from outside to outside, and secured by nuts 
and screws. In each arm was sunk through 
six iron teeth, made of inch and a half square 
iron with steel points. When first made 
thirteen of these teeth weighed 200 pounds. 
These teeth are sixteen inches in length, and 
pass through the arms of the harrow and pro. 
trude on the underside about six inches.— 
The harrow will weigh altogether close upon 
250 to 280 pounds. This implement is caleu- 
lated to drag a breadth of four feet only. In 
this point also most of the drags used on 
timber land fallows are deficient; they are 
generally spread out too wide, with the idea 
that because they cover a great breadth of 
ground they are capable of hurryiug up the 
work. But this is not correct. The arms of 
the drag for a timberland fallow need to be 
close, we think four feet wide by six or seven 
in length ample; besides, the more acute the 
angle, the more thorough will be the work it 
does and the easier it will be on the team.— 
Our drag is worked with two yoke of oxen 
and a pair of horses, and its effect is noticed 
in the fine tilth it leaves behind it, and num- 
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ber of broken roots and grubs which it tears 
out of the ground, and which it has strength 
and substance and weight sufficient to break 
off and throw upon the surface ready to be 
picked up and thrown into heaps. The pow- 
er of this implement is very great, and the 
fine deep tilth which it leaves after it, is ex- 
cellent for the wheat which is to be sown.— 
Passing over the ground twice with this im- 
plement, and twice witha small drag built on 
the same pattern, but light enough for a sin- 
gle team, gives a surface equal almost to 
that of ordinary plowed land, and stirs the 
new soil to sufficient depth for all grain crops. 
The heavy implement which we have describ- 
ed as in use, is named by the students Gulli- 
ver, and certainly among ordinary harrows, 
creates as much of asensation as that re- 
nowned traveler did among the Lilliputians. 

A team traveling at the rate of two miles 
per hour, and whose hours of work are nine, 
as are ours, will generally keep in motion, al- 
lowing for all stoppages occasioned by turn- 
ing, or by incidents of the work, about six 
hours out of the nine; they would therefore 
move such a drag over a distance of twelve 
miles, and if the surface should ba gone over 
twice it would allow them to work at the 
rate of almost three acres per day. This is 
just about what this implement has done by 
actual trial, and what it has done has been 
well done. 

This is the method pursued at the present 
on the farm of the Agricultural College, to 
reduce the fallow land to a condition for the 
growth of a first crop. 


en 


Frost and its Consequences. 

The season has been an extraordinary one 
for the prevalence of frosts, and the injury 
which they have done the crops. It was 
impossible at first to realize the extent and 
amount of damage which was done in many 
portions of the State by the frost of the 10th 
of last June, but now we can do more than 
estimate. On several farms in Ingham 
county, the owners have at last attempted to 
thrash out what wheat there was in the 
straw, and in some cases the yield has not 
been sufficient to pay the thrasher—the straw 








being large, but the yield not over a bushel 
per acre. On one farm the yield was just 
twenty bushels from twenty acres. On the 
farm of the Agricultural College, an eight 
ho:se power thrashing machine worked for a 
day anda half, and the whole amount thrash- 
ed out was seventy-five bushels, The various 
kinds thrashed were the Tuscan, the Austra- 
lian and the Soules. Three stacks of Medi- 
terranean have been left unthrashed, as we 
were fully satisfied it would only be a waste 
of time to attempt to make wheat out of 
straw, that was much worse in quality than 
that which had already been thrashed. 


But if the effects of the frosts was so se- 
verely felt on the wheat crop, it has had no 
less a disastrous effect on the corn crop in 
this vicinity. Most of the corn on this farm 
was planted between the 8th and 16th of 
May, and on the 3d of June was from ten to 
twelve inches in height. It was cut down by 
the frost, but not so badly as to prevent it 
from growing very rapidly during the next 
week. On the 10th of June it was again set 
back by the frost of that date, which killed a 
great amount of it, so that it had again to be 
planted, and that which grew well afterwards 
took a long time to recover. Such a frost in a 
climate where a long summer of warm weath- 
er is vouchsafed, would not prove an irreme- 
diable disaster to the planter, but in the 
northern counties it isa loss of season that 
cannot be made up ; for the frosts of autumn 
come there as early as the spring ones stay 
late. We already have had two frosts, one 
on the night of the 28th of August and an- 
other on the Ist of September, that have, in 
@ great measure, finished the growth of corn 
for this season in this locality, especially on 
the low, rich land, that has been reclaimed 
from the marshes. By reckoning the growth 
of corn from the last frost of July to the one 
which gccurred on the first of September, it 
will be noted that it has had just twelve 
weeks, or 84 days to mature, This time is 
not enough even for the King Philip corn, 
which is one of the earliest maturing varieties. 
From this uncertainty in the climate, it will 





be noted how hazardous the business of farm- 


counties, and although the greatest care may 
be taken to secure crops, the principal ones 
may be cut off by disastrous atmospheric 
changes against which no precaution is of any 
avail, 

As a matter of course, the buckwheat crop 
which was so luxuriant and blooming, has 
suffered very severely, and instead of fields of 
almost snowy whiteness, we now may see 
them of a dingy, disagreeable brown, 

The value of a good preparation of root 
crops for such a season is now apparent, for 
while we have seen wheat and corn crops re- 
duced in valne by the same cause more than 
half, the turnips and carrots are growing with 
vigor. Their use, when well kept, will be felt 
more and more as the need of keeping more 
stock becomes apparent to the farming popu- 
lation of the northern counties. 





Sowing of Seed Wheat—Cahoon’s Broad- 
cast Sower.: 


The sowing of seed wheat evenly and in 
good order for the crop of next year is an op- 
eration that is important. On the openings 
and old lands, where the drill can be used, we 
believe in the use of that machine by every 
farmer who would make the best use of his 
land, who takes some pride in having his 
whoat put in the ground in the best manner, 
and in being sure that it is all covered, and at 
a depth that will ensure the germination and 
growth of every seed. The drill is the true 
implement. But there is much land in this 
State prepared for wheat where it would 
neither be wise nor economical to use a drill, 
and where the seed must be sown broadcast; 
and as the sowing of seed by hand is labori- 
ous and tedious work, requiring at the same 
time an attention and practice that few are 
willing to give it, very many have been the 
inventions to do the work in some other way. 
and to use horse power to do it. Amongst 
these inventions, one has lately been present- 
ed to the public, that seems to mect the wants 
of the farmer in a great many points. This 
is Cahoon’s Seed Sower, of which P. B. San- 
born is the agent for this State. Mr. San- 
born has been kind enough to present one of 
these horse power machines to the State Ag- 
ricultural College, forwardinz it free of ex- 
pense, in time to give it a fair trial in the 
sowing of our wheat. The machine arrived 
at the farm on Tuesday morning last, whilst 
preparation was being made to commence to 
sow the first portion of the new fallow which 
had been got ready the day before, and it 
was immediately put in requisition for a fair 
trial amonget the stumps. 

Cahoon’s horse power seed sower operates 
on the same principle as his seed sower for 
grass and clover seed. That is, it has a hop- 
per for holding the seed which is delivered to 
a rapidly rotating circular discharge, which by 
means ofa proper gearing, throws the seed 
with great force to a considerable distance on 
either side of the sower. In the horse power 
machine, the sowing apparatus is fixed on 
a wooden frame, with four legs; this frame 
is bolted to the floor of a cart or wagon— 
we put it ona one-horse cart. The move 
ment is given by a chain that passes over a 
cogged pully on the shaft that works the dis- 
charge, and also over a sheave cr rag wheel 
that is fastened by bolts and hooks to the in- 
side of the spokes of the offside wheel. The 
movement of the wagon works the machine 
with all the force necessary. In the hopper 
is a slide that regulates the amount of seed 
delivered. The whole contrivance is both 
simple and effective. 


After fastening by the bolts the machine, and 
arranging the gearing, which occupied about an 
hour and ahalf, the chain band was thrown off, 
and the cart was loaded up with eight bush- 
els of Soule’s wheat to gow upon the first five 
acres of land. The wheat was left on the 
wagon as the load was not considered any too 
heavy for asingle horse. The ehief difficulty 
apprehended, in the management and use of 
the machine, was in the stumps and roots 
with which the fallow is so thickly covered, 
and which of course hindered very considera- 
bly the progress of the cart. We found, 
however, that with the horse proceeding at 
the rate of about two and a half miles per hour, 
which was as fast a8 could be permitted on 





ing is in the timbered lands of the northern 


our rough ground, that a cast of thirty-six 


feet in width was made, and that the wheat 
was distributed very, “evenly at the rate of 
about a bushel snd three-eighths per acre, 
when the regulator was set at the mark indi- 
cating a bush it was found also advisable 
not to dR Hopper more than one-half its 
capaci, as in“going over the ground, the 
cart was apt to tilt up, and throw the grain 
out, when it passed over some of the irregu- 
larities of the surface we had to try it on. 


Th slide that regulates the delivery, would 
not work well sometimes, from the fact that 
the wheat worked in between it and the side 
ofthe hopper. This might be improved by 
covering the slide with a case of tin or wood 
up to the rim of the hopper. 


On the first trial, we found, however, that 
we could readily sow, taking into considera- 
tion all stoppages, occasioned by the uneven- 
ness of the ground, by filling the hopper fre- 
quently with seed, and by the ordinary inci- 
dents which happen on a first trial of a new 
implement, from five to six acres per 
hour, and that in a manner which, for even- 
ness, in the quality of work, could not be 
equalled by the best of hand sowers. We 
shall give the machine a further trial, but 
our land here hardly affords a fit place on 
which this excellent machine can exhibit its 
full power. Ona clear piece of plowed land, 
with a rapid walking horse or team before a 
wagon, it could be made to sow, we think, 
from eight to ten acres in an hour. For as 
the speed is increased, the delivery of the 
grain is not only larger, but the extent of the 
bredth of land reached at a single cast is also 
greater. Walking at the rate of three miles 
per hour, this machine would readily throw 
wheat full forty-eight feet, instead of thirty- 
six, 28 with us on a two miles an hour pace. 
We shall try this machine with other seeds as 
the season comes round, and our readers may 
perhaps hear more of it 





Remedy for Insect Bites, 


When a mosquito, flea, gnat,or other nox- 
ious insect punctures the human skin, it de- 
posits or injects an atom of an acidulous fluid 
of a poisonous nature. The results are irri- 
tation, a sensation of tickling, itching, or of 
pain. The tickling of flies we are compara- 
tively indifferent alout; but the itch produ- 
ced bya flea, or gnat,or other noisome in- 
sect, disturbs our serenity, and, like the pain 
of a wasp or a bee sting, excites us to a 
remedy. 

The best remedies for the sting of insects 
are those which will instantly neutralize this 
acidulous poison deposited in the skin.— 
These are either ammonia or borax. The 
alkaline re action of borax is scarcely, yet 
sufficiently appreciated. However, a time 
will come when its good qualities will be 
known, and more universally valued than. 
ammonia, or as it is commonly termed “ harte- 
horn;” it is moreover a salt of that innocent 
nature, that it may be kept in every house- 
hold. The solution of borax for insect bites 
is made thus: Dissolve one ounce of borax 
in one pint of water that has been boiled and 
allowed to cool. Instead of plain water, dis- 
tilled rose water, elder,.or orange flower wa- 
ter is more pleasant. The bites are to be 
dabbede with the solution so long as there is 
any irritation. For bees’ or wasps’ stings, the 
borax solution may be made of twice the 
above strengih. In every, farmhouse this so- 
lution should be kept as a household remedy. 
—S. Piesse. 





The Iinois. Crops. 

The Prairie Farmer thus notices the crops 
of that State in its last issue: “We are as- 
sured by men who have traveled extensively 
in this State, during and since harvest, that 
farmers have greatly overestimated the yield 
of wheat per acre—that the thresher and 
cleaner tells them a far different story than 
the long heads and plump kernels had pro- 
mised—that from one-quarter to one-thtrd, 
and in some instances one-half, must be de- 
ducted from the estimated yield to approach 
reality. This is a serious disappointment, 
and we hope it is not general, One gentle- 
man, whose judgment iu such matters is 
good, thinks the corn crop will not reach 
the mark anticipated—that it and the potato 





crop in this Stote are to fall far below the us- 
ual yield.” 
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Puerperal Fever. 
Among the diseases to which cows are very 
liable, especially during warm weather, and 
"if in good condition, is puerperal or milk 
fever. This is a disease that comes on some- 
times in a day or two after calving, some- 
times it is.longer, and Youatt states that 
even a fortnight may elapse between the 
time of calving and the appearance of the 
fever. A case of this disease occurred at 
the Agricultural College during the month of 
July.. Alarge handsome red cow had a calf 
and was milked for several days, Ler calf 
being shut up, but allowed to get part of the 
milk. Suddenly oné morning she was report- 
ed sick, and unable'to get up. Apparently, 
she was in great agony, and saffering a good 
deal of pain, -When she attempted to get 
up, she staggered from Mde, to side, and 
seemed to have lost theffé ofher hind 
quarters. It was generally posed that 
she was a lost cow, by those who saw her. 
As soon, however, as. the condition of the 
animal was seen, the disease was rgécognized, 
and bags saturated with cold water were pro- 
cured, and placed on the back and loins.— 
On these were placed pieces of pounded ice, 
and over the ice were placed other wet bags. 
Water was from time to time poured over 
the body of the animal for she was lying in 
the sun and could not be moved, and the 
temperature of the day was about 94° in the 
shade. Water was also offered her to drink 
but she did not seem to care for water. The 
wet bags and ice were thus kept continually 
upon her, and renewed with water, for about 
six hours, During that time she got up, and 
staggered around for a few yards, some twice 
or thrice, but soon lay down again, when 
the wet bags and ice were immediately repla- 
ced. This treatment reduced the fever, end 
about five o’c’ock in the evening she got up, 
and stood by the fence having recovered the 
use of her limbs, but apparently very weak. 
In about an hour, she began to call for her 


ment accompanying parturition. 


luxuriant pasture, or from low keep to high 


weather; but cows that are too fat often drop 


ed that the cases that occur in the winter will 
frequently recever, while the animals that are 
thus attacked in hot weather too generally 
"th cow is comparatively seldom attacked 
ed with milk fever at her first calving, because 
in the present system of breeding she has sel- 
dom attained her full growth, and therefore 


disease. Cases, however, do occur, in which 
cows of three years old have been speedily 
carried off by this complaint, but then they 
had been mostly injudiciously exposed to the 


forcing system. 
“Much depends on the quantity of milk 


which the cow is accustomed to yield; and 
great milkers, although they aro not often in 
high condition, are very subject to this affection. 
All cows have a slight degree of fever at this 
time; a very little addition to that will ma- 
terially interfere with the secretion of milk, 
and, perhaps, arrest it altogether; and the 
throwing back upon the system the quantity of 
milk which some of them are disposed to give 
must strangely add fuel to the fire, and kin- 
dle a flame by which the powers of nature are 
speedily consumed. Whether the present im- 
proved method of selection, whereby the pro- 
perties of grazing and giving milk are united 
in the same animal, will increase the tendency 


ces ot condition or state of plethora dispo- | sold off; but taking one ‘year with another, 
ses them to affections of an inflammatory | and considering the steady improvement of 
eharacter at all times, and more particularly | the farm, where the crops are expended upon 
when the constitution labors under the excite- | it, there will be more profit in feeding out 
The poor- | the grain than in selling it off. In a period, 
est and most miserable cattle have, however, | say of twelve and twenty years, I am inelin- 
had miik fever after calving; and they have | ed to think that seventy-five cents per bushel 
particularly done so when, on account of this | realized for corn, for instance, fed out on the 
period, they have been moved from scanty to| farm, and the manure returned to the Jand, is 


as good as one dollar per bushel, realized by 


stall feeding. Milk fever happens to cows | sending it off to the market for cash, and the 
that are very fresh and fat, and particularly | farm robbed of an equivalent in manure for 
to those that calve far on in the season of hot] the corn thus sold off 


Take, for instance, the whole amount or 


after calving in the winter; and it is observ-| number of bushels of grain of any kind pro- 


duced on an acre of land, or on the farm, and 
place it in a pile together. It makes only a 
small heap, even though the yield per acre 
be a very large one. Yet that heap, small as 
it is, contains a large per cent. of the very es- 
sence of the fertility of the soil that produced 
it, antl has taxed the land far more than if it 
had only produced the stalk and leaf of the 


the additional nutriment goes to increase of| plant, or in other words, a forage crop of any 
size instead of becoming the foundation of| kind. This grain, fed out with the hay and 


other crops, adds wonderfully to the activity 
and fertilizing power of the farm-yard ma- 
nure, and greatly quickens the soil to renewed 
efforts at production. Then, again, by feed- 
ing out the grain with the forage crops, and 
thus making manure abounding in gases and 
salts, you may compost with it much larger 
proportions of muck, turf, the rich soil wash- 
ed into hollow places, or other materials gath- 
ered up about the farm to swell the manure 
heap, and have them all decomposed and 
sweetened and prepared to become the food 
of plants, than you could properly use if the 
cattle-droppings were composed of the more 
lifeless and inactive elements derived only 
from hay, straw and other forage. 

“Mr. Coke, the late Earl of Leicester, once 
said, “the more meat a poor land farmer 
sent to Smithfield, the more grain he wou'd 
be enabled to sell at Mark Lane. Convert 
plenty of corn and cake into meat; for the 


calf. During the time that she was sick, the | inflammation, aud particularly to this dan-| yalue of farm-yard manure is in proportion to 
attendant milked her frequently, keeping her | 8eTOus species of fever, is a question deserv-| what it is made of. If cattle eat straw alone, 


udder as dry as possible. In twenty-four 
hours, she was walking round feeding on the 
pasture, and in a week she seemed as well as 
though she had not been attacked by the fe- 
ver. 

Youatt, in speaking of this disease, says: 

“ Although parturition is a natural process, 
it is accompanied by a great deal of febrile 
excitement. The sudden transferring of 
powerful and accumulated action from one 
organ to another—from the womb to the ud- 
der—must cause a great deal of constitution- 
al disturbance, as well as liability to local in- 
flammatioh. 

“The cow, wfler parturition, is subject to 
inflammation of some of the parts the func- 
tions of which are thus changed : it is mere 
local inflammativn at first, but the system 
speedily sympathizes, and puerperal fever ap- 
pears. It is called dropping after calving, 
because it follows that process, and one of 
the prominent symptoms of the complaint is 
the loss of power over the motion of the hind 
limbs, and consequently inabilty to stand.— 
In a great number of cases, loss of feeling ac- 
companies that of voluntary motion; and no 
sense of pain is evinced, although the cow is 
deeply pricked in her hind limbs. 

“There are few diseases which the farmer 
dreads more, and that for two reasons; the 
first is, that the animal now labors under a 
high degree of excitement, and every local 
inflammation, and particular!y near the parts 
in which the sudden change of circulation and 
of function has taken place, assumes a pecu- 
liar character, and an intensity, obstinacy, 
and fatality unknown at other times; the sec- 
ond reason is, that from hisinattention to the 
animal, or his ignorance of the real nature of 

the disease of cattle, he does not recognise 

this malady until its first and manageable 
state, that of fever, has passed, and the 
strength of the constitution has been under- 
mined, and helpless debility has followed — 
The first symptom which he observes or 
which the practitioner has generally the op- 
portunity to observe is the prostration of 
strength which violent fever always leaves be- 
hind it. The early deviations from health are 
unobserved by the farmer, and probably 
would not always attract the attention of the 

surgeon. 

“This disease is primarily infammation of 
the womb, or of the peritoneum, Lut it after- 
. Wards assumes an intensity of character truly 
specific, The affection is originally that of 

some peculiar viscus, but it soon is lost in a 

peculiar general inflammatory state, as rapid 


ul 


us. 
“ Cows in high condition are most subject 
to an attack of puerperal feyer, Their ox- 


ing of consideration.” 


Winter Barley vs. Spring Barley. 


I have been raising barley for three years 
in order to test its adaptation to the soil and 
climate of Southern Michigan. Three years 
ago last spring, I selected a piece of land 
composed of gravelly loam and clay, contain: 
ing one acre and three-fourths. It was well 
plowed, harrowed, and drilled in. It came 
up well, grew finely, and looked good for 
thirty bushels to the acre. When the heads 
came out, three-fourths of them were black, 
and I got but eleven bushels per acre. 

Inthe fall I drilled in a piece of potato 
ground with winter barley. The land was 
highly manured, and sown on the 8th of Oc- 
tober. The barley made but little top that 
fall, but it spread finely in the spring. I har- 
vested it the last of June and had sixty-four 
bushels per acre, by weight. Spring barley 
yielded about as the year previous, with the 
same array of black heads. 

Last fall I was obliged to put my winter 
barley on buckwheat stubble. My buck- 
whext came off so late I did not finish sowing 
until November, and about two acres failed 





five-eighths, which I sowed with spring barley. 


than the winter barley. I thrashed it and 


ten acres. 
unfavorable circumstances. 


for this locality. 
cane as a forage crop, the best time for cut 


twenty tons per acre of the green stalks. 
PHILO RB. HUNT. 
Quincy, Branch Co., Mich., Sept. 1859, 


Feeding Stock to Feed Your Land. 





Brattleboro, Vt.: 





It grew well, and looked fair for a gocd crop. 
Persons who saw it said it would yield more 


kept it separate. The whole field contained 
I had seven bushels of spring 
barley, and 233 bushels of winter barley. It 
will be seen that the spring barley was sown 
under favorable, and the winter under quite 


We mnke the following extract from an ex- 
cellent article on the subject of improving land 
by feeding stock ‘upon it, written for the New 
England Farmer, by F. Holbrook, Esq, of 


“In feeding out the grain crops pretty 
freely on the farm, there will be some years 
when the growth of stock, the meats, the 
in its progress as it is violent in its nature, |'Wwool, and dairy products, &c., into which the 
and speedily followed by a prostration of vital | grain has been converted, will sell high enough 
power that often bids defiance to every stim-| to pay consideraby more per bushel for the | profitably fed out upon the farm, though I 
grain than it would have brought had it been} can no more than barely mention them at 
sold off the farm; other years the grain may 
perhaps bring a greater immediate income if 


the dung is straw alone, the cattle are straw, 
the farm is straw, and the farmer is straw— 


and they are all straw together.” 
Not long ago, I had four cows come up to 


the stable in the fall, which I thought might 
yield a good supply of milk through the 
winter, if well fed. I also had four other an- 
imals, cows and heifers, which were not ex- 
pected to give much milk till the following 
grass season. The first four were tied in the 
stable side by side, and received each, in ad- 
dition to hay and stalks, four quarts of small 
potatoes each morning, and two quarts of corn 
and oat meal each evening, through the win- 
ter. As was expected, they gave a good 
mess of milk, and came out well in the spring. 
The manure of these four cows was thrown 
out of a stable window, under the cattle shed 
by itself. The other four animals were tied 
in the same stable, next to the first fonr, and 
received only hay and corn-fodder. Their 
manure was thrown out by itself, at the next 
stable window, and under the same shed, so 
that the two heaps lay side by side. The 
heap that was made by the four cows that 
were daily messed with the potatoes and meal 


to come up till spring. In the middle of the| kept hot and smoking all winter, and was 
field I left a strip containing one acre and wholly free from frost. 


The heap made by 
the other animals that had only hay and 
stalks, showed no signs of fermentation, and 
was somewhat frozen. Obs2rving this differ- 
ence from time to time, curiosity prompted 
me in the spring to apply these two heaps of 
manure separately, but in equal quantities, 
side by side, on a piece of corn ground. The 
superiority of the corn crop, where the ma- 
nure from the messed cattle was applied, over 


Now, from my three years’ experience, I that where the other heap was spread, was 
am satisfied that spring barley is an unprofit-| quite apparent and striking; and called my 
able crop, and winter barley a profitable one attention, more particularly than it was ever 


before directed, to thé importance of feeding 


Can some of your readers inform the public | out our best or richest products, if we would 
through the Farmer of the value of sugar| have be best kind of manure for our lands 


-| and large crops for them. 


ting, and best plan for curing and feeding it?} “I might here go on to show that the hay 
I have two acres of it, one of which will yield | produced by the farm, fed out upon it, and 


say, even to eight dollars per ton realized for 
the same, and the manure given back to the 
land would general'y, in a term of years, be 
as valuable thus disposed of as though it 
were carried off te maket and sold for twenty 
dollars per ton, and the land not compensat- 
ed by an equivalent of manure. Also, how 
the feeding of potatoes, carrots, and other 
root crops adds to the quantity and quality of 
the manure, and the profit of keeping stock. 
But these matters would form another branch 
of the general subject, the treatment of which 


would make this communication 0 long 
“It may be proper to briefly indicate some 


of the ways in which the grain crops may be 


this time. 
“It is generally good farming to keep at 








in connection with them, about an equal num- 
ber of spring pigs of a ‘good breed, feeding 
the skim milk, &c., of the dairy to the pigs, 
together with grain. When pork brings 
seven cents per pound and corn one dollar 
per bushel, I have found it better to feed the 
corn to March pigs of a good breed, slaugh- 
tering them at nine or ten months of age, 


-than to sell the corn off for cash. By sup- 


plying the pigs with suitable materials, they 
will make each five or six ox cart loads of 
first rate compost. The pork thus made will 
bring about a cent per pound more than pork 
of the average quality in the markets, and 
meat of the roasting and and steak pieces 
will be about as tender and delicate as that 
of the breast of a chicken. The skim milk 
thus fed adds much to the growth and gene- 
ral thrift of the pigs, and is worth a conside- 
rable per cent. of what the new milk would 
bring if sold off the farm for cash, In addi- 
tion to what is realised from the pigs, there is 
the value of the dairy products and the ma- 
nure derived from the cows. 

“Tt often proves profitable to buy up, in 
the fall, weathers of good breed of mutton 
sheep, feeding them a portion of grain along 
with hay and other crops, say till into March 
following, and then selling them to the butch- 
ers. The grain and hay thus fed out will gen- 
erally bring more mozey, in the improved 
pelt and carcass of mutton, than though they 
had been sold off directly for cash, and there 
is the manure left to give back to the farm.— 
Then again sheep manure is peculiarly active, 
and inclined to fermentation, and mixed with 
the other farm-yard manures, it quickens the 
effects of the whole upon the soil and crops. 
I might say more about this, but must pass 
on. 

“There is the feeding of cattle for beef, 
which has always been successfully practised; 
and every farmer knows how much more pow- 
erful is the effect upon the soil of the manure 
from -fatting cattle, than that from cattle 
which only have hay and other forage. 

“It is generally quite profitable to rear 
young cattle of a good breed, for their 
growth and improvement, feeding them a 
little grain along with the forage crops.— 
Their growth and general improvement often 
pays a large profit on the cost of making it. 
“ There is the keeping of sheep, to a greater 
or less extent, for their wool and _ increase; 
where things are right for keeping a flock of 
sheep, how they will make the farm shine. 
“But I have not space to extend these re- 
marks about feeding. In some of these, or 
other ways, the principal part, at least, of the 
grain and other crops of the farm may, gene- 
rally speaking, be more advantageously fed 
out, and the manure they will make given 
back to the land, than to sell them off so 
largely as is often done. And I think a far- 
mer had generally better have his capital 
mostly invested and actively employed in 
faming highly cultivated land, and in good 
stock, feeding out his crops on the farm, than 
to have it partly in a poor, ran down farm, 
and partly, perhaps, in money at interest, or 
in stocks and other outside matters.” 


Blackberries up North. 


The editor of the Romeo Argus has been 
out blackberrying, and gives the following ac- 
count of his experience and of the country 
where the berries grow. The name of the 
county is not given, but we judge it to be 
Lapeer or Sanilac : 

“ The blackberry excitement still continues 
up in the north woods, in town eight north of 
range eleven east. So much had been said 
about this celebrated district, that we con- 
eluded to make it a visit. Therefore, on 
Tuesday last, after the usual preparations for 
a two days trip, in company with several 
others, we started upon our journey, and ar- 
rived at a “patch,” somo thirty-two miles from 
here, near noon, where we found plenty of 
berries, and about five hundred persons alrea- 
dy incamp. We found everything as had 
been represented, Prayer meetings, dancing 

arties, serenading parties, (with tin horns 

or their musical instruments,) and whisky 
shops existed, as if the country had been set- 
tled half a century. We were told that not 
less than a thousand bushels of berries had been 
picked in this one town during the season 
and we do not doubt it in the least. Berrios 
could be obtained at five cents per quart in 
any quantities. A company near the general 
camping ground had eighty gallons of pure 
juice they obtained from’ berries for which 
they paid five and six cents per quars. This 
company were intending to make wine of the 
juice, and we should think the undertaking 
would be a profitable one. 

Whatever disparaging may have been said 
of our neighboring county for grain growing, 
we shall have nothing to say, but we bolieve 
she beats the world in blackberry patches, 
tall pines, and horrible cedar swamps. In the 
locality we visited small lakes were quite nu- 
merous, 80 many in fact, that the small num- 








ber of inhabitants there can scarcely find 
names for all of them.” 


least a fow cows, for their dairy products, and | 





MICHIGAN STOCK REGISTER. 
SHORTHORNS. 








ee” Numbers with an “e” following them re 
/ ‘er to 
the English Herdbook—all others refer to the uae an 

Herdbook, wnless otherwise noted. 

No. 111.-BEAUTY. Red and white cow.— 
Calved May 5, 1854. Bred by E. Arnold of Dexter, 
Michigan. , 
Sire, Young Wellington, by Young Nelson, ont of 

Lady Wellington, (See Michigan Stock Register.) 

Dom, Sweet Briar, by Guelph, out of Flora by 
Guelph (See No. 110 Mich. Stock Register.) 

No. 112.--NEMEKI. Red and white heifer.— 


Calved April 27,1857. Bred by E. Arnold of Dexter 
Michigan. ” 


Sire, Wolverine 2390, by Lord Byron. 
Dam, Beauty, by Young Wellington (See Mich. 
Stock Register.) 

No. 113.-NELLY. Red and white heifer. Caly- 
ed July July 15, 1858. Bred by E. arnold, Dexter, 
Michigan. 

Sire, Sirloin, 2204 of Am. Herd Book, 
Dam, Beauty, (No. 111 Mich. Stock Register), 


No. 114.--CHALLENGE. Roan bull. Calved 
June 8, 1859. Bred by E. Arnold of Dexter, Mich. 
Sire, Sirloin 2204. ‘ 

Dam, Beauty, No. 111 Mich. Stock Register. 








Rarey and His English Friends. 


We notice that the editor of the London 
Field is “ down” upon Rarey and his wonder- 
tul exhibitions of horse taming. There. does 
not scem to be any good cause for the at- 
tempt, except that Rarey does not seem to 
have manipulated the editor as well as he has 
the horses. Even in making a correction, the 
Field attacks with an injustice and grossness 
that is not creditable to its honesty, and ex- 
hibits a desire to injure rather than any dis- 
position to treat a plain straightforward state- 
ment with courtesy or fairness. The follow- 
ing is a description or criticism of one of Mr. 
Rarey’s exhibitions, by which it will be seen 
he has not all the world in his favor, though 
the government has thought fit to make use of 
his services, as an instructor amongst the men 
of the cavalry department of the army: 

“Mr. Rarey’s “leading card” on Sunday 
was avery strong and powerful, but equally 
heavy and helpless, -Suffolk cart staliion.— 
Mr. Rarey introduced him as a perfect strane 
ger, and stated that he had not seen him 
before that moment of exhibiting (which 
statement some unadulterated Cockneys. who 
sat near us ventured loudly to question.) Mr. 
Rarey described the vicious and man-killing 
propensities of this animal, who, as far as we 
could judge, had only the courage of the ver- 
iest cur. Of course this “hero of a hundred 
fights” with horses “threw” the stallion al- 
most instantly; and he ventured to explain 
that this was “ owing to want of blood” in the 
animal, Presuming on his rapid success with 
the stallion, and we suppose, also on “ want of 
blood,” Mr. Rarey soon commenced those acts 
of caressing and fondling which, as he ex- 
plained,. constitute “the only magic in my 
system.” But he had calculated without his 
host, for on stroking, in his usual way, the an- 
imal’s hind quarters, the stallion (now goaded 
into courage by the “taming” he had endur- 
ed) made so determined an effort to be rid of 
his tormentor, that Mr. Rarey sprang and ran 
with equal agility far out of reach of his “ pa- 
tient.” Mr. Rarey had previously descanted 
at great length, and in most energetic terms, 
on the absolute necessity for gentleness in 
dealing with horses; but the kick from tho 
cart stallion quickly overturned all the ta- 
mer’s philosophy; and he now forthwith com- 
menced a series of experiments which aston- 
ished his confiding audience. They consisted 
in pulling the animal’s jaws asunder, and in 
alternately lifting from, and beckoning on, 
‘the ground the formidable head of this giant 
from Suffolk ; and this, too, while the creature 
was bound and strapped, and helpless as a 
quadruped could be rendered. The “ taming” 
(and the cruelty) soon came to and end.— 
Mr. Rarey was triumphant, He released the 
victim—who now seemed to be in terror of 
his master—who would not rise until drag- 
ged up by the American; and who, whep up, 
seemed to have lost all notion that he had a 
volition of hisown. He shock in every limb 
and trembled in every joint, avd followed his 
“tamer” out of the ring with the tardy and 
subdued steps of a thing just recovering from 
a frost: bite or a long sleep, Our Cockney 
friends ventured to hint, again, that Mr. Ra- 
rey and the Suffolk stallion were old ac- 
quaintances, and we had not the courage to 
contradict them. We could but be disgust- 
ed with the cruelty and uselessness of this ex- 
hibition; and we now appeal to those of our 
readers who were present to say if we do not 
describe and characterize it as it deserves? It 
is painful to reflect that Mr. Rarey has been 
so flattered by the reporters for the London 
press, whose only knowledge of horses and 
their habits has been derived from sitting in 
cabs behind some very inferior specimens of 





the ‘noble creature,’ and in being dragged 
over paved roads at six pence per mile.” 
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Fruits in Season. 
PEARS. 














Butter Pear. A variety under this name 
is cultivated in a few gardens about North- 
ville, in this town. It is said that suckers of 
it were introduced here, from central New 
York, about twenty years since, under the 
above name. As this is a synonym of White 
Doyenne or Vergalieu, it is obviously impro- 
per to apply it to any other fruit, and if, as 
will probably be the case, this shall prove to 
be a variety unknown to the pomological 
world, it should be rechristened. The speci- 
mens tested by the writer were taken from a 
large tree which has, for several years past, 
regularly produced very heavy crops; so much 
so as to seriously affect the vigor of the tree. 
Under these circumstances the fruits are 
about the size of Dearborn’s Seedling when 
grown upon young thrifty trees; and, to the 
writer’s taste, superior to. that variety. 

The fruit in question is scarcely of medium 
size, roundish, flattened, or bergamot shaped; 
stem about an inch long, set in a slight cav- 
ity, sometimes under a lip; skin greenish 
yellow, when mature, frequectly with a faint 
blush; calyx, set in a broad, moderately deep 
basin; flesh white, fine grained, exceedingly 
tender, buttery, melting and juicy; flavor 
rich, vinous; season the same as Dearborn’s 
Seedling,—the latter half of August, and, 
with suitable care, will keep into September. 


Sterling (De Mott) is now just in season. 
This isa variety which was iutroduced here 
soon after the first settlement of the country, 
by one of the family whose name it bears.— 
It originated in Lima, Livingston county, N. 
Y., from seeds which the family imported 
from Connecticut; and has only recently be- 
come known to the pomological world. The 
great vigor and beauty of the tree, and its 
prolific character, together with the fine size, 
rich coloring, and agreeable flavor of the 
fruit, render it profitable for the market. In 
the revised “Fruits and Fruit Trees of Amer- 
ica,” it is described as follows: 

‘Fruit medium, nearly round, slightly oval, 
very obscurely pyriform. Skin yellow, some- 
times with a few small patches of russet, and 
on the sunny side a mottled crimson cheek. 
Stalk rather stout, inserted in a slight cavity 
by aring. Calyx open, ina shallow, rather 
uneven basin. Flesh rather coarse, juicy, 
melting, with a very sugary, brisk flavor.— 
Ripens last of August, and first of Septem- 
ber.” 

It should be remaked, however, that here 
itis quite above medium size, and usually 
considerably elongated in form. 


T. T. LYON. 
Plymouth, August 81st, 1859. 





Removing Sprouts from the Roots of 
Fruit Trees. 


When the collar of a tree besomes covered 
with earth, four or five inches, or more, above 
its natural depth, a new system of roots is 
Simultaneously with 
these, the tree, also, usually pushes forth a 
mass of sprouts from the same point. Other 
causes also, such as severe heading back of 
the top, wound of the roots or collar, or, in- 
deed, any cause tending to check the ready 
flow of the sap, are sufficient, in many cases, 
to produce the emission of sprouts from the 


frequently emitted. 


roots of trees. 


With trees thus afflicted, the common prac- 
tice seems to be, at any convenient time, usu- 


ally in the spring, to go through the orchard 


with a dull mattock, and bruise off these 
sprouts near the surface of the ground; with 
the apprehension, apparently, that this is pre- 
ferable to cutting them with a sharp tool.— 
Others watch their growth, and, as soon as 


they are sufficiently above the surface, pull 


them off with the hand. Various other 
modes are practiced, producing substantially 
the same results. In orchards so treated, we 
not unfrequently find trees which have emit- 
ted sprouts from almost the entire surface of 
their roots, in the vicinity of the trunk, and 
which, having been persistently cut off from 
the surface, have ramified beneath, until little 
room seems to be left for more; while the 
tree, having expended its vitality in this direc- 
tion, has become feeble and sickly. True, 
not many trees will be found go serious'y af- 
fected, but, in nearly all cases, the effect will 
be found equally injurions, so far as it goes; 
while the instances will be found extremely 
rare, where such treatment has wrought a 


cure. 


When we wish to remove sprouts from the 
the trunk or branches of a tree, it is done by 
@ smooth, clean cut, close to the pomt of un- 
ion; and when we chance to leave a portion 
of the base of a sprout, it seldom fails to 
The same will be found true 


sprout anew, 


difficulty, the only effectual mode seems to be 


pear, and pare off the sprouts smoothly,with 
a sharp knife or chisel. They will frequent- 
ly be found to start from the lowest roots, and 


/sequently, the process of removal will bea 
slow and difficult one, in many cases, and care 
will be requisite to avoid injuring the roots. 
After the sprouts are removed, if the earth 
has been much disturbed near the trunk, it 
may be necessary to stake and tie it, to guard 
against the effect of high winds till the earth 
shall become settled about it. 

This operation will not, generally, prove 
successful, if performed in the spring; as the 
vigorous flow of the sap, at that season, will 
be likely to force out fresh sprouts. It is, 
therefore, preferable to merely cut them back 
to near the surface, at that time, for the pur- 
pose of checking their vigor; and defer the 
final action till the middle, or latter part of 
August; when once removing them will, in 
many cases, prove sufficient; although obsti- 
nate ones may require a second, and even a 
third operation. 

Where sprouts are produced in consequence 
of an injury of the trunk, they may be turn 
ed to a good purpose by grafting in their 
tops, above the injury; when they will rapid- 
ly increase in size, and soon cover the wound 
by uniting with the trunk at the sides. 


T. T. LYON, 
Plymouth, Sept. 1st, 1859. 
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The Herbary. 





BY T. APPLEBY, IN COTTAGE GARDENER. 


HERBS USED FOR THEIR PERFUME. 
Though perfumes are not absolute neces- 
saries of life, yet, as the organ of smell has 
been given to man in common with other ani- 
mals, such plants as yield a grateful scent are 
highly valued; and there can be no doubt 
that the pleasing arcma arising from various 
plants is conducive to health, and is to say 
the least of it, an innocent enjoyment given 
to us for a wise purpose. In all ages the ex- 
hibition of a pleasing odor has been consider- 
ed highly grateful. The ancients, as is well 
known, cast sweet-smelling woods and flowers 
on to a fire to do honor to their gods and 
heroes : and, in our day, the burning of strong 
scented herbs is considered beneficial to 
health. My list of herbs used for their per- 
fume is not extensive, and some of them can- 
not be grown in this country without the aid 
of a hot house; but most of them can be 
grown in any suitable soil in the open air. 


Atoysia Citriopora (Sweet-scented Ver- 
bena).—A half hardy shrub, requiring a dry, 
deep, sandy soil. In the northern parts of 
Britain and in Ireland this aromatic shrub is 
hardy; in other parts it may be preserved 
alive by cutting down in autumn, and cover- 
ing the roots with dry ashes, tan, or fern- 
fronds. It is propagated by cuttings of ri- 
pened wood, in a border, or by short, young, 
stubby shoots in sand under a bell-glass in a 
gentle heat. The grateful scent is obtained 
by distillation; but the spirit requires to be 
kept in closely stoppered bottles, or it will 
soon evaporate. 

LAVENDULA sPICA (Common Lavender).— 
A well-known hardy low shrub, native of the 
south of Europe. It is easily propagated by 
cuttings. Take an old bush, and cut it up 
into short branches, and plant them thick 
like dwarf Box-edging during a moist time in 
May or June, scarcely one branch will die— 
Then in autumn take them up, and plant 
them in rows three feet apart, and the same 


of suckers, gr root sprouts,. In view of this | astonish some of our north- country farmers. 


to lay the roots bare wherever suckers ap-|—A perennial plant, native of watery places 


even from the lower side of these; and con-|or June. The scent of this plant is very 


distance from plant to plant. In two years 
they will cover the ground, and will produce 
abundance of spikes of flowers. This shrub 
loves a dry, deep, loamy soil, though its scent- 
ed properties are most strongly developed in 
a limestone soil. It is grown largely in some 
parts of Surrey, and also in Huntingdonshire. 
Lavender scent is, perhaps, more highly 
esteemed than any other. It seems to please 
almost everybody. 

The oil of Lavender is, of course, the con- 
centrated essence of the perfume, and is obe 
tained by distillation and gathering the oil 
that floats on the surface of the distilled wa- 
ter. The spikes must be gathered,when in 
flower for distillation, and should slways-be 
cut in the middle of the day. After thé 
apikes are all gathered, trim in the bushes, 
dig the ground between thern and keep it 
constantly hoed. A plantatior will, in aright 
soil, last for six or seven years. No matiate 
should be given to them ; for if the ground 
is rich, the shrubs do ‘not “ripe: thei” ‘wood, 
and then they are apt to perish in severe 
winters. Though thisshrub is so well known, 
many of our readers have no conception how, 
largely it is grown. I have seen fieldg ten 
acres in extent entirely cropped with this fra- 
grant shrub. Such a sight would rather 











MENTHA oDoRATA (Sweet Bergamot Mint). 


in Britain, Requires a moist rich soil, and 
is easily increased by division, or by cuttings 
of the young tops, in a shady border, in May 


pleasing, and forms the basis of many of our 

advertised perfumes. Gather the herd when 

in flower on a dry day, and place the shoots, 

closely compressed, into acommon stil. As 

soon as the spirit has passed over, put it into 

bottles and stop them up very close; cover 

the corks with hot resin, to keep in the per- 

fume. The dried leaves may be put into a 

drawer with such things as are desired to be 

scented, but such scent socn flies off on ex- 

posure. 

MENTHA PIPERITA (Peppermint).—A well- 

known strong scented perennial plant, increas- 

ed by division or by cuttings of the young 

tops, planted in May or June. The scent is 

stronger if the bed of Peppermint is on a dry 

soil. The herb should be gathered in dry 

weather, as it yields then the finest oil or 
water. 

RONDELETIA’ ODORATA.—A small West In- 
dian tree that yields the far-famed Rondeletia 
perfume. The foliage when bruised is high- 
ly aromatic, and is peculiarly pleasant, 1 
have grown plants of it, and placed the bruis- 
ed leaved among linen in drawers, and found 
the scent given to the linen to be very per- 
sistent. The leaves are distilled in the West 
Indies, and the esgential oil sent to England, 
where it is highly valued. It isa stove plant. 
RosMARINUS OFFICINALIS (Rosemary).—A. 
hardy, rather upright growing shrub, native 
of the south of Europe. Increased by seed, 
cuttings aud layers. In rich soils this shrub, 
like Lavender, will not bear severe frost. It 
should therefore, be planted in dry gravelly 
soil, or loam mixed with old lime rubbish.— 
Sow the seeds in May in drills six inches 
apart ; and transplant them, as soon as they 
can be handled, into the prepared soil. Cut- 
tings may be put in under a hand-light 
shaded, any time early in snmmer; or they 
may be put in pots in sandy soil, and placed 
in gentle heat, and planted when struck.— 
The scent of this shrub is agreeable, and is 
almost a certain cure for nervous headache, 
I am not troubled much with this distressing 
complaint ; but I was once taken with it very 
severely. I was then living alone in a garden. 
I got out of bed and crawled to a resemary 
bush, and gathered a handful of branches.— 
On them I poured a quantity of boiling wa- 
ter, and inhaled the steam for half an hour, 


the infusion. I was glad to find the distress. 
ing throbbing pain gradually ceased, and in 


and drinking occasionally a table-spoonful of 


able size, and take off all the unfortunate 
specimens, which should be handed to the 
cook, or sent to market. This process would 
have a tendency to keep down the number of 
insects, by destroying their larvee before they 
reach their final stage of development. At 
this season nothing will be left on the tree 
but perfect fruit. They should, of course, be 
all carefully gathered by hand, and great care 
taken to have none of them the least bruis- 
ed. They should then, if summor fruit, be 
placed in a cool room, and a cloth thrown 
over them for a few days, when those who 
never ate an early apple or pear before so 
treated may wonder to what species of fruit 
they belong. Late fruit must, of course, be 
left on as long as possible, so that frost does 
not injure them; but all kinds should be oc- 
casionally tried by the lifting process we 
have described, and taken off at the first sign 
of maturity they afford. 

Speaking of insects again reminds us to 
urge'on the fruit-grower the necessity of per- 
petual war against insects. Schemes for 
driving them away are of Jittle account. We 
must have “their blood.” Very much may 
be done by the employment of wide-mouthed 
bottles with sweet liquor, as we have before 
recommended. Mr. Downing, in one of his 
essays, mentions a friend who, by the use of 
only molasses and water, caught im one sea- 
son three bushels of insects, and Mr. White, 
in his “ Gardening for the South,” mentions 
an individual who, in this way, caught a peck 
in one night. It is impossible not to believe 
but that, by a determined perseverence on 
the part of all fruit-growers, the troublesome 
attacks of insects would be very much miti- 
gated. Fruit-growers, as a rule, give thems 
selves too much to do, and have time to do 
nothing right—Gardener's Monthly. 








HORTICULTURAL NOTES 





To Keep Grapes, 

The following is a French method. Glass vials 
are placed upon simple wooden racks about the 
outside of the fruitroom. The glass vials cost 
eighty-two cents per hundred: 

‘*Cut the bunch of grapes on the trellis at the 
end of the month of October, or even later, if it be 
possible. Let it be attached to a piece of the 
branch, including three or four joints below the 
bunch and two above. Put a little grafting wax 
on the upper end of this branch and introduce the 
lower end into a vial filled with water. The mouth 
of the vial may then be stopped up with the wax. 
In order that the water may be kept unchanged, it 
is sufficient to add four grains of powdered char- 
coal te each vial. It is not necessary to fill up the 
vials, the evaporation not lowering the level of the 
water more than two or three fractions of an inch 
in the space of six months. When the bunches 
of grapes are arranged, as I have mentioned, we 
have nothing more to do than, from time to time, 
cut away the berries that are rotten, It is essen- 





two hours I was quite well. 
so afflicted, 


chief ingredients in distilling the famous Hun 


It is the herb of remembrance. 


in this country, particularly at Sion House, 
and at the Fence near Macclesfield, and also 
at Chatsworth. The pods produced at these 
places were quite as highly perfumed as any 
imported from the West Indies. 

I have no doubt many other fragrant herbs 
might be made use of for their perfume; and 
as variety is desirable, distillers of such things 
should try experiments with others—such, for 
instance, as Lemon’! hyme. A hint, however 
is enough for these gentry: the public will 
pay liberally for any new pleasant perfume. 





Fruit Garden. 
One of the most interesting employments 
connected with this ws, ip next to pre- 
Psenting a friend with a fine fruit or eating it 
yOurselé, is to gather it. It requires some 
judgmentYo'do this properly. Most of what 
we see in market of pears or apples are gath- 
ered too soon, while the amateur goes into the 
opposite extreme of leaving them on too long. 
The proper time for picking them-is when 
they part easily from the tree on Being gently 
raised up. But fruit gathering ought to 
commence early in the season, namely, as soon 
as favects have evidently damaged the frait. 
An amateur should go over his apples and 
} pears once a week after they reach a respect- 


a 





I can confident- 
ly recommend this simple remedy to any one | 4seend below zero,” 


The flowers and calyces are used as the 


gary water; and the leaves in infusions add 
to the flavor of tea for febrile complaints.— 
I have often 
attended funerals in Yorkshire, where sprigs 
of Roscmary have been cast upon the coffin. 

VANILLA PLANIFOLIA.—This is an orchid- 
aceous plant growing on trees in the West 
Indies. In our stoves it climbs up a back 
wall like Ivy. The scent is obtained from 
the long pods that succeed the flowers, These 
are gathered just when they are open, placed 
under a still, and the perfume is thus extract- 
ed. The pods are also dried and powdered, 
and the powder is highly scented and as high- 
ly esteemed. It has fruited in several places 


tial that the temperature of the fruit should not 


The editor of the American Farmer, from whose 
paper we clip the above, says this plan of preserv- 
ing the grape may be very successfully practiced 
with other fruits ripening in autumn, though not 
with a probability of preserving them fresh quite 
so long as the grape. He has seen fruit of the 


water, but unsealed, for a long time. The peaches, 
together with the leaves, were not detached from 
the twig, This is worthy of atrial, Who willex- 
periment and report? 
Orchard Houses, 
A correspondent ofthe Gardener's Chronicle 
writes: “You were pleased to notice the particu- 


May 1858. Now be good enough to reeord the 
results of my undertaking. My peach and necta- 
rine trees are trained ona back wall fifteen feet 
high, and have made prodigious growth, filling 
every space with nice young fruiting wood, which 
ripens well, and are at tnis moment loaded with 
fine fruit: Of peaches the Royal George, Grosse 
Mignonne and Barrington,—of nectarines the El- 
ruge and Violet Hative. My trees in pots plunged 
to the rim are healthy. My vines on rafters six 
feet apart, Black Hamburgh, Royal Muscadine, 
and Bushby’s Golden Hamburgh, give the best 
evidence thet good forest loam, with a small 
quantity of rotted dung, well drained, is not to be 
equalled for vine borders. In short this house 
seventy feet long, by ten feet wide, and costing 
under $250 (£50) will produce for me this year 
eighty dozen peaches and nectarines, fifty dozen 
of plums and 25 pounds of grapes, a good return 
for the second year. Last year the fruit set out ia 
this house ripened splendidly.” 


A New English Strawberry. 
The British Pomological Society has awarded a 
premium to a new variety of seedling strawberry 
named the Oscar. It is designated as having very 
large fruit, ovate, angular and frequently cristate; 
seeds large and deeply imbedded; color very dark, 
becoming a deep mulberry when fully matured.— 
The flesh is very firm, solid and juicy. 
Transplanting Roses. 
It is stated by the best authority, that when 
roses are planted out singly in lawns, or in beds, 
amongst other plants, a hole should be made 
eighteen inches deep, and large enough to contain 
halfa wheel barrowfual of compost, two thirds of 
which should be turfy loam, procured from an old 
pasturé, and the other third animal manure. As 
roses seldom thrive well on soils that have grown 
them for a number of years, either new soil should 
be selected or the old beds should be made of new 
soil, by removal of the old and carting on new 


Algiers winter peach kept fresh in a vial full of 


lars of my newly built orchard house on the 1st of 








Autumnal Forests--A Common Mistake. 


The beauty of an autumnal forest is a fre- 
quent theme of remark by travelers, and 
others interested in nature. But there is a 
mistake often committed in regard to this 
matter. Itis that of attributing the varie- 
gated appearance of an autumnal forest to 
frosts. A young lady said to the writer a few 
days ago, “ the frost begins to turn the leaves.» 
A little less than a year ago, in passing 
amidst the splendid scenery of the Green 
Mountains, between Pittsfield and Springficld, 
where each hill top seemed like a grand 
bouquet of flowers, a gentleman said “the 
work of frost.” A visitor to the Wyoming 
Lead Mines (Pennsylvania), has given the fol- ° 
lowing passuge: 

“The varied trees of the forest, touched 
by the frosty fingers of death, were chang- 
ing their countenances before passing away. . 
There was one clothed in scarlet; every leaf 
as bright and red from its crown to the 
ground as if it had been on fire ; another 
was clad in a vesture of gold, and yet another 
purple; and these were mingled with ever- 
greens and parti-colored trees, making a 
strange hued and surpassingly beautiful pan- 
orama, such as the eye took in with new and » 
constantly increasing delight.” 

This description itself is beautifal as well. 
as the grand scena it sets before us. But the 
mistake, as above signified, is in attributing 
‘this beauty, this variegated appearance, to 
fiost. Itis the ripening of the leaves that 
gives the crimson, golden and other hues, as 
the blush of the peach, the crimson of the 
plum, the golden appearance of the apple, 
are not the result of frost, but of the ripen.’ 
ing of the fruit. The “ frosty” fingers are in-’ 
deed to those delicate classes of vegetables 
“fingers of death.” At their touch, all this 
beauty alike in fruit and leaf, and flower, dis- 
avpears.—-Puritan Recorder. 


The most generally received opinion among 
naturalists in relation to the change of color 
in the foliage of our forest trees, is that it is 
caused by the coldness of the atmosphere 
producing a sluggish circulation of sap. Frost 
is not a necessary element in producing the 
change. In warm climates trees reta n their 
foliage from year to year, and undergo no 
ripening process—and nothing resembling the 
varied hues of an American forest in autumn 
is ever witnessed ia Europe.—Boston Journal. 





How to Make Syrup from the Sorgho. - 


According to promise I proceed to give 
you the details of our making molasses from 
the Chinese Sugar Cane. 


We used an upright two roller iron mill, 
When the canes were ripe enough, or when 
about two-thirds of the seeds were turned 
black, we commenced operations by stripping 
the leaves from the stalk, and cutting off 
about one foot of the top. We then passed 
the canes through the mill, until we obtained 
about twenty gallons of the juice, which was 
then passed through a cotton strainer, (pere 
haps flannel would be better.) Then put 
about one gallon of juice in a kettle, to which 
we added about eight. tea spoonfuls of soda, 
(suck as is used in cooking,) to neutralize the 
acid, and ‘about one quart of milk, or the 
whites of six eggs well beaten, to separate 
the albumen or mucilage which the juice 
contains. We then put in the other nineteen 
gallons of juice, stirring the whole together, 
Then applied heat, and when it began to boil, 
skimmed off the scum as clean as possible.— 
If it boiled too fast, so as to boil the seam 
under before we could get it off, we checked 
the boiling with a little cold water. Then 
boiled it as fast as possible, skimming off 
from time to time whatever scum raisel on 
top. A lump of butter as large asa small 
hickory nut, put in a kettle, tends to prevent 
it from boiling over. 

We boiled the molasses which we put up 
for summer use, until it was much thicker 
than common Orleans molasses. We then 
put it in a tub to cool, during which time a 
thick tough scum would rise on top, which 
wo took off, and then put the molasses in a 
barrel, and it has stood the hot weather with- 
out any change, ’ 

We prefer it to the best golden syrup, and 
all who havertried it think it excellent, 


We tried milk of lime, (that is, unslaked 
limo dissolved in water until it looks like milk) 
to neutralize the acid, but found it gave the 
molasses a dark color and a rather unpleas- 
ant taste. We then tried lime water, (that 
is, lime dissolved in water and allowed to set- 
tle until it become clear,) which answered a 
very good purpose, but we thought the soda 
preferable, and accordingly used it.— Cor. 
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earth to the depth of fifteen or eighteen inches. 
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Hints about Acquariums. 
FROM THE LONDON FIELD. 


1. What ts the best size and shape of an 
acquarium?—This double question is one of 
the most frequent—it is of constant occar- 
rence; yet does it not imply an error, that 
there is absolutely a best size and shape for 
an acquarium, No one of any protensions 
to the possession of common sense wou.d pre- 
sume to dictate the best size and shape of a 
garden when be knew nothing of the site or 
of the means of the inquirer; and so with a 
parlor pond. Under certain circumstances 
I should reply that a teacup was all that was 
required; but under altered circumstances I 
would recommend a tank that would contain 
a shoal of porpoises. To all beginners I 
would say, “ avoid the acquarium shop;” go 
to a glass dealer, and there purchase a pro 
pagating glass of the size that best pleases 
your fancy. A propagating glass is a glass 
bell with a knob instead of a handle. Next 
procure a feeder or saucer, such as flower- 
pots usually stand in; wet some plaster of 
Paris, fill the saucer, and put the knob of the 
propagator in the mixture and the mouth up- 
wards ; the plaster will soon harden and the 
glass become firmly fixed in it, and ever after 
maintain its upright position. Here, then, is 
your receptacle; fill it with clean water, 
either fresh or salt, and your pond is made. 
But I shall revert to these questions hereafter. 

2. Which do you recommend, fresh or salt 
water ?—Certainly fresh to begin with, for 
this simple reason, that failures are very 
common with beginners, and fresh water may 
be renewed at any time without trouble or 
cost; and salt water is always troublesome, 
and generally expensive to procure; there- 
fore always begin with clear spring water, if 
you can get it , if not, with river water. 

3. What shall I put in the water?—First, 
some of the small gravel usually called shin- 
gle, and this should be washed several times, 
until the water you use for washing it is per- 
fectly clear; then break up some limestone 
or sandstone into moderate-sized pieces—say 
from the size of a walnut to that of an or- 
ange. These will stand above the shingle 
like little rocks. To one of these miniature 
rocks fasten by means of cotton thread a 
dozen or two of short healthy pieces of 
Udora canadensis, a water weed of very fre- 
quent occurrence in every canal, and one 
which all the dealers: cafl Anacharis, or by 
a term intended for that word. When the 
stone is lowered into the water these little 
branches stand erect, and grow in that posi- 
tion. A little taste may now be displayed in 
concealing the fact that the bunch is artifi- 
cially arranged. All the thread must be con- 
cealed, and as the smaller fragments of the 
plant instantly begin to grow, you are pre 
cluded by this intense vitality from all chance 
of failure. In a number of other water 
plants there is a disposition to die and decay; 
and as all dead substauces, whether animals 
or plants,become offensive, and communicate 
their offensive effluvia both to air and water, 
it follows, as a matter of course, that they in- 
terfere with your success. The next best 
plant for a parlor pond is called Riccia; this 
also remains alive under all circumstances, 


and gives out oxygen most abundantly; but| both for the purpose of observing its pecu- 
it is a floating plant, and is always near the liarities and for the welfare of the rest. I 
top, and therefore the bubbles of oxygen,|have often seen the water scorpion (Ne epa 
which it generates in such abundance, do | cinerea) and the great water beetle (Dyticus 
not pass through the water as they do in the | marginalis) strongly recommended ; but these 
case of the Udora. There are a great many | creatures are so fierce and greedy that your 
other plants that grow well with care; but | delicate little fishes will very soon be devour 

both of those I haye mentioned grow without |ed by them; the water scorpion pierces them 
with his sharp probocsis and sucks out all their 
inside, and the water beetle, with its power- 
ful jaws, eats them up piecemeal. You may 
introduce a good many kinds of small water 
snails; both they and their spawn, which is 
produced in great quantitics, are most accept- 


care, and are therefore the best to begin 
with, Mr. Warrington has always particular- 
ly recommended Vallisneria spiralis, which 
is not a native of Britain; and I have a great 
love of Myriopyllum spicatum, a plant to be 
found in every canal; but these, and twenty 
others, require care, as they will not establish 
themselves without coaxing. Plants that 
float entirely on the top, as the three kinds 
of duckweed, and the common frog’s bit, are 
also very pleasing, very ornamental, and very 
easy to cultivate; but since their little round 
leaves come in direct contact with the air, the 
the oxygen which they generate has no bene- 
ficial effect on the water, because it does not 
pass through it. Leave your pond alone for 
a week, at least, and if the water remains 
clear, drop in a few water snails, about as 
large ag peas; these are met with in thou- 
sands in every ditch. Lastly, introduce the 
fish,and by all means begin with minnows or 
sticklebacks ; I prefer minnows because of 


their vitality; they very seldom die. Both| yge than to harrass a sick, and perhaps dying 


kinds of fish are very amusing, and immedi. 


ately become tame— but sticklebacks are| aware that cattle are as susceptible to pain as 
very short-lived; they are liable to die at any ourselves, and that the introduction of a spike 
gimblet, at the base of the horn, low down, 
must put the animal to an immense amount 


of torment; for in the region indicated, the 


time without previous notice, 


4. Shall I feed the fish and what shall I 
feed them?—I have alway found that fish eat 
yoraciously, and therefore! cannot advocate 


except to obtain a little vermicelli floating 


quarts of water will be a good sized pond to 
begin with, and four fishes enough to take 
care of first. As you increase the size of the 
pond, the number of fishes may be increased. 


Tench, carp, gold carp, roach, rudd, bleak, 
and minnows. 
ing in company with other fishes, but plague 
them sorely, being especially addicted to nib- 
bling their fins, which gives the fish a ragged 
and uncomfortable appearance, and really 
may fairly be supposed to be an uncomforta- 


the plan so commonly recommended of keep- 
ing them without food; neither can I admit 
the propriety of giving them bread. I have 
observed that although bread is eagerly seiz- 
ed it is again as quickly reyected ; and after 
being repeatedly mouthed and spit out again 
it is allowed to fall to the bottom of the pond, 
and there turns sour, and often spoils your 
whole establishment. Vermicelli in very 
small quantities is less objectionable, and raw 
meat in very small pieces is capital ; but nev- 
er give yonr fishes more than they will eat; 
none must be left unconsamed in the water. 
The best food for fishes of all kinds, however, 
is living worms—the smaller the better—and 
they can hardly be supplied too abundantly. 
5. How often shall I change the water?-— 
Never, unless something goes wrong; and 
and then turn out water and all, and begin 
de novo. Every one wishes to keep gold fishes 
because they are so beautiful. This is easy 
to understand; but they are the most trou- 
blesome and the least amusing of all fishes ; 
and until you have acquired by practice the 
art of managing your pond well ycu will con- 
tinually find your gold fishes float at the top 
dead, or you will see them hanging, as it were, 
from the surface, and hear them smacking 
their lips; and then there is no resource but 
changing their water at once. The cause of 
this hanging at the surface is that the water 
has been deprived of its oxygen by the 
breathing of the fishes, and they go to the 
surface to procure oxygen. This casualty, 
however, should never take place. I have had 
fishes in unchanged water for two years with- 
out ever seeing them ascend to the surface, 


there. 
6. How much water should be allowed to 


the fish?—I have always found it best to allow 
one quart of water to one small fish; four 


7. What fishes will agree together?— 


Sticklebacks are very amus- 


ble operation to the fishes themselves. Pike 
are also especially to be eschewed, unless you 
keep them alone, “ monarchs of all they sur- 
vey.” No fish will remain quiet where there 
are pike; they dart round and round the 
pond, and make constant endeavors to leap 
out. Eels also are to be avoided, except for 
the purpose of observing their sedentary 
mode of life—a matter on which you may 
soon get satisfied, as they constantly conceal 
their bodies, the head and neck only being 
visible. Small eels, before they begin to bur- 
row and conceal themselves, are incessantly 
attempting to get out; and generally perse- 
vere until death relieves them of their labors. 
8. What other animals shall I keep?—I 
would reply, none at first; and even when 
practice has made you acquainted with the 
disposition and food of all water auimals,you 
will find it best to keep each species alone, 





able food to fishes, large or small. 





Diseases Among Cattle. 


Upon the practice of boring the horns, cut- 
ting off the tails, and similar remedies for dis- 
eased animals, Dr. G. H. Dadd, veterinary 
surgeon, Boston, Mass., thus writes to the 
Valley Farmer: 

I wonder that intelligent men, Christians, 
and men who have been, for many years, the 


owners of high priced and rare specimens of 


what we are pleased to term the inferior or- 
ders of creation, should so far disregard the 
feelings and claims which the latter have on 


them, as to permit the barbarities of by gone 


days to be enacted over again, for no earthly 


animal. For every intelligent man must be 


It gives me pleasure to find that you have a 
heart to feel for these much abused specimens 
of creative power, and also, that you have 
the manliness to denounce the practice of cru 
elty to animals, although it attempts to shield 
itself under the garb of science; but you and 
your readers may rest assured that all educa- 
ted veterinary surgeons consider the practice 
of boring cow’s horns and cutting off their 
tails, both cruel and unnecessary. Some of 
your readers.may ask, How are we, who have 
not studied into the’matter, to know that 
such operations are cruel and unnecessary ?— 
I answer, appeal to your own intelligence; 
would you suffer an ignorant pretender or u 
neighbor, having no more experience in the 
treatment of disease than yourselves, to send 
a gimlet into the frontal sinuses of your sick 
friend, wife or child, for no other;‘reason than 
that the region of the same was hot and fe- 
verish? Where is the man who would stand 
by and witness such an outrageous procedure? 
Some persons may contend that animals re- 
cover after such operations have been per- 
formed. Granted, but that is no proof of the 
efficacy of the same; the recuperative powers 
of the system are often strong enough to 
bear the animal safely through the disease 
and t e wretched treatment. 





American Reapers in Europe. 


A great trial of reaping and mowing ma- 
chines recently took place at one of the royal 
farms in France, and the Emperor awarded 
the prizes in person, which were chiefly won 
by American machines. The French author- 
ities had formed two distinct classes of com- 
petition—reaping and mowing—with three 
prizes for each class; and also a gold medal 
of honor for the best machine on the ground. 
The first prize was a gold medal and 1,000 
francs; the second a silver medal and 500 
francs, and the third a bronze medal and 300 
francs. Twenty-five reapers appeared on the 
field as candidates for the honors and awards, 
and half an acre of heavy wheat was set off 
for each. The test of superiority was cutting 
the wheat cleanest and in the least space of 
time. After a very few turnsin the field, 
the contest lay between Burgess and Key’s 
(Allen’s Patent) and Wood’s (stated to be 
Manny’s Patent) reapers, in which the former 
took the lead and was unanimously awarded 
the first prize, the latter the second. The 
mowers were then set to work on a field of 
light grass, and in this contest one of Burgess 
& Key’s machines took the first prize also; 
their reaper being granted at the same time 
the gold medal of honor likewise. Most of 
the machines on the ground were built in 
France. It has been stated that, although 
the reaper which gained the chief prize is 
built upon the principle of Allen’s patent, it 
was constructed in England. Whether this 
is so or not, we are not able to tell at present. 
On the 27th of July, the Royal Agricultu- 
ral Society of Ireland held its annual exhibi- 
tion at Dundalk, The trial of harvesters is 
described as follows by the correspondent of 
an able exchange, The Irish Agricultural 
Review: “The machines that entered the 
list were Burgess & Key’s (Allen’s patent) and 
Wood’s (Manny’s patent) combined mower 
and reaper; both of American invention. It 
took about three minutes and a half to put 
Burgess & Key’s into working gear in the 
field. Iwas unable to measure the time oc- 
cupied in putting the otherinorder. Wood's 
machine was directed by Mr. Cranston, the 
London agent, who was assisted by two effi- 
cient and practicéd Yankee men; Burgers & 
Key’s was directed by Mr. O’Neil, of Athy, 
and worked by a man especially sent over for 
the purpose. When Mr. Cranston mounted 
the platform of his machine, and one of his 
assistants perched himself in the driving seat, 
intense excitement prevailed. The mower 
was instantly at full work, crossing through 
the very heart of an uneven piece of light old 
meadow; the work was pronounced good.— 
The horses yoked to Burgess & Key’s machine 
would not move a pace after hearing the 
sound of its quickly oscillating knife-blades ; 
but fortunately, a more manageable pair was 
immediately procured, and soon the compact 
little mower was in the midst of a piece of 
trampled grass, which it cut better than any 
one expected. ‘TRat,’ exclaimed a farmer 
who stood beside me, ‘is the (—1’s invention,’ 
Each machine cut about 4 feet 6 inches clear. 
Wood’s mowed well; but Burgess & Key’s 
cut lower and cleaner. My opinion of the 
relative merits of the two machines may be 
put briefly thus: As a mower, Wood's ma- 
chine is not, in its present construction capa- 
ble of cutting as low or clean as the other; 
Burgess & Key’s machine does not enable the 
farmerjto vary the height from the ground at 
which to mow, which I consider a great dis- 





parts are highly organized and very sensitive. 


advantage; but it seem to me that a roller, 
small wheel, or sole, could be put under the 














extreme end of the arm for obwiating this | valleys and hillsides were full of trees loaded 
evil. The cutting apparatus varies a little— | down with the delicious fruit. Captain Pen- 


The width of the knives and the angle of the 
cutting edge is ‘greater in Wood’s machine. 


dleton bought four barrels from the inhabi- 
tants, and the passengers about as many 


If I have been able to calculate correctly, the | more. Strawberries flourish best. in Decem- 
knives in Wood’s machine do not oscillate as| ber and January. There are three remarka- 
quickly as the other, which would account for | ble caves in the sides of the hill facing the 
its(to me) apparent inferiority in cutting | harbor about thirty feet in length, 25 in width, 
laid grass. It has, however, the great advan-| and about the same in height. The inhabi- 
tage ot being a second if not a first-rate | tants now number but 14, whom Messrs. Day 


reaper. 


It is but fair that I should mention | and Kirkaldie from Valparaiso are tho chief 


that Mr. Tate, of the royal farin at Windsor, | persons; they have been appointed overseers 
informed me, on the occasion of a late visit to | of the island by the Chilian government.— 
that place, that he has mowed 122 acres this| Formerly, a penal colony, numbering 500, 
season with Wood’s machine, without the ex-| was located here, and the caves above men- 


penditure of a penny for repairs.” : 





Midge or Weevil. 


The following is an extract from a letter of 


John Johnston of Geneva, N. Y. 


All we want is a wheat that will be in full 
Then the chaff 
gets too hard by the time the midge is ready, 
so that they cannot sting through the chaff. 
I see some writers, who think their brains 
crammed with science, say that they deposit 
the larva on the outside the chaff, and| ein 75 fathoms. 
that in four days it is alive, and creeps 
ever the top of the chaff, and down to the 
young kernel of wheat; but I know better 
than that. I have watched them too often 
When the 
female gets full of the larve, or maggots, she 
is quite red in the body. She then sticks to 
the chaff, puts out her sting, and penetrates 


head about the 5th of June, 


to believe any such nonsense, 


tioned were used by them; but the project 
was found to be impracticable, and the con- 
victs were taken back to the mainland. The 
Golden Rocket anchored on the opposite side 
from that upon which Selkirk lived, and 
there being a mountain to cross to reach the 
Robinson Crusoe abode, no one ventured to 
make the journey. The best landing is on 
the east side, but the water is 20 fathoms 
deep at the head of the bay, and in some 
places eo bold is the shore that a boat tied by 
her painter and drifting to the !imits would 
An immense number of 
goats are running wild over the island, and an 
abundance of fish are taken on every coast, 
The water is obtained from neverfailicg rivu- 
lets trickling down over the rocks from the 
cloud-capped mountains. — Sen Francisco 
Times. 





The Production of New Varieties of 
toes. 


through the outer and inner chaff, and in- Pota 

stinct teaches her to apply her sting right f —_ 

opposite the young wheat, If she happens | I wish to say a few words to our western 
to be ubove it, the pulls out -her sting and farmers on asubject which has been too much 


tries lower. 


When she gets the place that neglected —I mean the production of new 


answers® her ptirpose, she sticks there for png * = es ag porate. ae fact 
some time, and you can take hold of her pager tages, tei ag Pace E jurist netates 


with your thumb and finger, and pull out her 
When she gets on a head that the 
chaff is too hard, she*will move up and down 
the ear, trying every one; sometimes she will 
succeed on the very lowest kernel, and some- 


stinger. 


a few square yards of ground, to originate 
new and valuable varieties of this useful escu- 
lent, and thus become a public benefactor, is 
calculated to stimulate hundreds, who never 
thought on the matter, to make the attempt. 
There is no limit to the varieties which may 


times on the highest. If she don’t succeed|be produced, each differing in quality and 


on any of them, she tries another ear. 


They | appearance from al! others, and each requir- 


cannot stand a hot sun, and they seldom| ing some difference in soil and climate from 
commence to sting the wheat until about two | others, so that by a little pleasant pains-tak- 
hours before sunset, and then they keep up| ing, every farmer may produce a variety 
their work of destruction till the dew falls, | suited to his own locality. The balls should 
I have sat with glasses on'amongst the wheat | be gathered as soon as ripe, or, if in danger 
for hours, watching them. I never saw the | by frost, before they are fully ripe. They 
midge or fly more numerous than this season, | Should be kept. in a dry air y place till they be- 
but the chaff of my red wheat, and the Mis- | ome soft and wilted, which is a sign the seeds 
souri wheat, was altogether too hard for them, | 9°@ ™atured, then washed with the hand ina 
and it is only the very latest heads of the vessel with clean water and rubbed till the 
white wheat they could sting, and the loss for greater part of the seed becomes separated 


them is only triffling. I hope the Missouri 
wheat may yield as well or better than the 
Mediterranean, as the latter is only fit for 
poor, worn land. If the land is in good con- 
dition, it gets all down: hence a great loss 


and expense in harvesting. 


from the halls and pulp; after carefully skim- 
ming off the refuse matter and pouring off 
the water, the seed will be found at the bot- 
tom, though still mixed with a little pulp— 
The mass may then be separated on a news- 
paper, und, as the pulp becomes brittle when 


The Missouri| dry, rubbed and laid away till spring. 
wheat has a stiff straw, as stiff as the Scule’s, 


and will stand up even, with extra manuring. 
There is very little-wheat sown in this county. 
The Mediterranean was very good last year, 


About 20th May, prepare a bed well pul- 
verized and well manured with guano, or mas 
nure from the pigeon boxes or chicken coop; 
sow in drills, say 18 inches apart and not too 


and better this, and I think more will be sown | thick in the drills, as one plant to every four 
this year, take the whole county.—Qhio| inches is enough; the seed may be covered 


Farmer. 





A Visit to Robinson Crusoe’s Island. 


with fine mould about one-fourth of an inch 
deep. In about two weeks the young plants 
will come up with two leaves resembling flax, 


: ined oh and require no more care than weeding, wa- 

While on board the ship Golden Rocket,|,.. . ; * 8 
lying at Greenwich Dock, we were permitted + pe hla tse d fe - - e 
by Captain ©. N. Pendleton to examine his bem 9 


log book, in which he gives an account of his 


visit to the Island of Juan Fernandez (Robin- 
son Crusoe’s Island). The ship was on her 
last passage to this port from Boston, and 
had on board 55 passengers (25 of whom 


will be very small the first year, but will at- 
tain the average size next season. If well 
manured and well attended, the vines will be 
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half as large as the usual size, and the pota- 
toes larger than walnuts. A number of the 
new varieties will be found of no account, but 


were ladies), who intend to make California|that can be ascertained the second season; 
their future place of residence. Getting short | one good variety will repay all the trouble 


of water, Captain Pendleton decided to stop 
at Juan Fernandez for a further supply, and 


of a single experiment.--Cor. Prairie Farmer. 
+> 


therefore shaped his course thither—the is-| Bowes and Wheat, 


land being nearly in his track. At six P. M. 
on the evening of March 24, they doubled 
the eastern end of the island, and at seven 
rounded to off the bay of St. Joseph, at the 


According to Sir Robert Kane, the distin- 
guished chemist, one pound of bones contains 
the phosphoric acid of 28 pounds of wheat. 
A crop of wheat of 40 bushels per acre, and 


head of which the few inhabitants now re- 60 pounds per bushel, weighs 2,400 pounds, 


maining on the island are located. The facili- 
ties for loading water at the island Captain 
Pendleton represents as not very good. The 
ca.ks must be taken on shore and filled, rolled 
back into the water and parbuckled into the 
boat. While the crew were at this work the 
passengers rambled off in different directions 
to make discoveries. The island is twenty 
five miles wide by four in breadth. The land 
is very high, rising in rugged precipitous 
peaks—one of them, called Tunkque, 3,500 
feet above the level of the sea, The peaks 
are generally overhung with clouds. ‘The 
valleys are exceedingly fertile, the grass 
growing to the height of six or eight feet. 
Figs, strawberries, peaches and cherries 
abound in their season. The Golden Rocket 
was there in the season of peaches, and the 


and there requires about 86 pounds of bones 
to supply it with that essential material The 
usual supply of bone-dust (3 to 4 ewt. per 
acre) supplies each of the crops for four years 
with a sufficiency of phosphoric acid, which 
is given out as the bones decompose, It may 
therefore, be conceived what would be the 
effect of a double dressing of bones, renewed 
each year from time to time, by adding doses, 
all giving out the phosphoric acid by the slow 


process of decomposition.—Scientific Ameri- 
can. 





we 


247 The officers of the several Agricultu- 
ral Societies who have remembered us with 
invitations and complimentary tickets to their 
exhibitions will accept our thanks for their 
politeness Where we can attend, we shall 
take the pleasure of doing so. 
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1959, ELEVENTH FAIR. 1859. 
ANNUAL EXHIBITION 


OF THE 
Michigan State Agricultural Society. 
Open to Competition from all States. 








————— 
t of premiums offered by the Society is 
aoteues pe most extensive that has ever been 


Michigan. 
name ists may be had on application to the 


Secretary. 


ibitors will be required to purchase an ex- 
nibhor’s ticket before making entries of stock of 
any kind. An exhibitor’s ticket is not transferra 
ple, and will permit entrance and exit to the party 
only who has made the entry, and to no other 
erson. 

: Exhibitors of stock, who enter more than one 
animal will be required to pay fifty cents addition- 
al, as an entrance fee for such other stock. 

Entries may be made at any time previous to 
the Fair at the office of the MicHiGaNn FARMER, 
180 Jefferson Avenue, Detroit. 


The Buildings and Fixtures. i 

1. The Floral Hall will remain of the same size 
it was last year, being one hundred feet long and 
fifty feet wide, and its decoration will be placed in 
the hands of E. St. Alary, Esq., whose tasteful de- 
signs gave such universal satisfaction at the Fair of 
1858. It will be mainly devoted to the display of 
Fruits, Flowers, Musical Instruments, and Articles 
of Ornament. Sesh 

2, The Hall of Art is to be a new building, octa- 
gon in shape, with windows in the roof. Here 
will be displayed the collections of paintings, en- 
gravings, statuary and other works of art. This 
pbuilding will be shingled, and weather tight. 

3, The Hall of Mechanics will be extended in 
length and width, so as to afford ample protection 
to all carriages and mechanical designs, and will 
ve supplied with steam power. _ 

4. The Hall of Agriculture will remain of the 
size it was in 1858, being one hundred feet long 
and thirty feet wide, and will as then be devoted 
to the display of seeds, vegetables, household pro 
ductions, bread, butter, honey, sugar, &c. 

5. The Hall of Manufactures will be extended 
and made fifty feet wide, with a good shingle roof 
that will protect all goods from the changes of the 
weather. 

6. The Poultry House will be large and exten- 
sive enough to accommodate all exhibitors. 

7. The pens for the sheep and swine will extend 
along the west fence of the grounds. 

8. The Stables for the horses will extend along 
the west side of the track on the inside for about 
eight hundred feet, in a double row, each stall to 
be five feet wide and ten feet deep, and provided 
with a feeding box and manger. 

9. The Cattle Sheds will extend aleng the north 
end of the ground, and to be 1800 feet in length in 
two or three separate ranges. 

10. The Amphitheatre will be remodeled and 
improved, and rendered as attractive by the dis. 
play of cattle and horses as it was last year. 

11. Cattle rings will be erected for the display 
and examination of cattle during the fair. 

12, A grand stand, capable of containing two 
thousand persons will be erected in front of the 
judge’s stand, on the north side of the track, that 
ladies may have full opportanity to witness the 
display of horses. 


GENERAL PROGRAMME. 


Tuesday==First Day==-Entries. 

The Fair Grounds will be thrown open for mem 
bers and visi‘ors at 8 o’clock, A. M. Entries will 
be made at the Secretary’s Office on the grounds 
Pgh the day. : 

All persons who have been appointed members 
of the Viewing Committees are requested to report 
themselves at the Secretary’s Office on the grounds, 
where they will receive their tickets, and their 
names will be registered. 

The Gutes will close at 7 o’clock P. M. of each 
day. 

Wednesday==The Examination of Cattle. 

The books of the several classes will be deliver- 
ed to the chairmen of the several Committees, who 
will report themselves at the President’s Stand be- 
tween the hours of eight and nine, when the books 
are delivered, tae committees will immediately 
commence their duties; except in cases where 
there are special directions. 

The examination of Cattle will commence at 
eight o’clock in the Amphitheatre, and the judges 
on Shorthorns will be expected to be ready at that 
time. Exhibitors of Blood Cattle are requested 
to have them in readiness as called for by the 
Marshalls. The examination of cattle will pro- 
ceed throughout the day, both in the Amphithea- 
tre and the cattle rings. Special daily Programmes 
will designate the order of arrangement, and what 
classes shall be examined in the cattle rings and 
what in the amphitheatre. 

§S3” No trotting or driving on the track will be 
permitted on this day before three o’clock, P. M. 

At three o’clock, P. M., the Committee on Trot- 
ting stock will call up in their order the three year 
olds and all stock under thatage, and should these 
classes be passed upon, then the Black Hawk and 
Morgan classes of three years old and all under 
that age. 





Thursday==Horses. 

The Viewing Committees will presest with their 
duties, commencing at eight o’clock. 

The Committee on Horses for All Work will oc- 
cupy the Amphitheatre at eight o’clock. 

The Committee on Trotting Steck, will occupy 
the track and position at the grand stand, and 
when it has passed upon this class, the Committee 
on Black Hawks and Morgans will occupy the 
same position. All cattle that bave not been ex- 
amined on Wednesday, will be examined in the 
cattle rings on this day. 

Examinations will proceed till two o’clock, P.M. 

At three o'clock, the Annual Address will be 
delivered before the society by His Excellency 
Governor N. P. Bangs, of Massachusetts, On the 
close of the address, the examination by te View- 
ing Committees will be resumed. The Commit- 
tees will hand in their reports as soon as possible 
after closing their examinations. 


Friday=-=-Last Day--A wards, 
All stock that have not been examined on the 


ed upon during the morning of this day, 

The awards of premiums will be announced. 

The election of officers for the ensuing year will 
take place. 

The stock will be removed. And all stock that 
may be brought for sale will be offered at auction, 
an auctioneer being on the ground for the purpose. 





Membership tickets $1.00. Each membership 
ticket will be delivered ascomspaning by four sin- 
gle entry tickets, A membership ticket is not an 
admission ticket. 

Tickets of admission will be sold at the Trea 
surer’s Office beside the gates, at 25 cents each, 

Carriages admitted as follows: Each single horse 
carriage 25 cents; each double carriage and driver 
50 cents; each person in any carriage must have 


single tickets, 
©. DICKEY, Preswwsenz, 





NEW ADVERTISEMENTS. 


Pritires, Sampson & Co., Boston.To Dairymen. 








STATE FAIRS FOR 1859. 


Illinois, Freeport, Sept. 5-9. 
Vermont, Burlington, Sept. 13-16. 
Kentucky, Lexington, Sept. 18-17, 
Ohio, Zanesville, Sept. 20-23. 
Indiana, New Albany, Sept. 26-30, 
Iowa, Oskaloosa, Sept. 27-80. 

Canada West, Kingston, Sept. 27-80, 
Connecticut, New Haven, Oct, 11-14, 
Michigan, Detroit, Oct. 4-7. 

Maine, Augusta, Sept. 13-16, 

New York, Albany, Oct, 4-7. 

New Jersey, Elizabeth, Sept. 20-28, 
Wisconsin, Milwaukee, Sept. 26-80, 
National Fair, Chicago, Ill. Sdpt. 12-17. 
Missouri, St. Louis, Sept. 26, Oct. 1. 
New Hampshire, Dover, Oct. 5-7, 
Tennessee, Nashville, Oct. 5-7. 
Georgia, Atlanta, Oct. 24-28, 
Maryland, Frederick City, Oct. 25-28, 
Alabama, Montgomery, Nov. 15-18, 


<> 


COUNTY FAIRS FOR 1859. 
Macomb, Utica, Oct. 10-12, John Wright, Sec’y. 
Lenawee, Adrian, Oct. 5, 6, A. Howell, Sec’y, 

Northern Lenawee, Tecumseh, Sept. 21, 22. 

Barry, Hastings, Sept 29,80, D. Striker, Sec’y. 

Oakland, Pontiac, Oct, 12-14, M. W. Kelsey, Sec’y. 

St. Joseph, Centreville, Sept. 28-80, D. Oakes, Sec’y. 
Genesee, Flint, Sept. 28, 29, T. H. Rankin, Sec’y. 
Allegan, Allegan, Sept. 28, 29, H. 8. Higginbotham, Sec’y. 
Jackson, Jacks ut, Sept. 28-30, D. Upton, Sec’y. 

Kent, Grand Rapids, Sept. 28-30, L. H. Scranton, Sec’y. 
Berrien, Niles, Sept. 27—29., R. W. Landon, Sec’y. 
Hillsdale, Hillsdale, Oct. 12, 18, F. M. Holloway, Sec’y. 
Lapeer, Lapeer, Oct, 18-20, H. Loomis, See’y. 

Lenawee, Adrian, Sept. 27, 28, A. Howell, Sec’y, 

Cass, Cassopolis, Sept. 21, 22, C. W. Clisbee, Sec’y. 
Tonia, Ionia, Sept. 29, 80, H. F. Baker, Sec’y. 

Van Buren, Paw Paw, Sept. 29, Oct. 1, O. H. P. Sheldon. 
Sanilac, Lexington, Sept. 27, 28, C. Waterbury, Sec’y. 
Washtenaw and Wayne Union, Ypsilanti, Sept. 28-80. 
Shiawasssee, Corunna, Sept. 29, 30, P. 8. Lyman, Sec’y. 
Horse Show, Kalamazoo, Oct, 11-14, G. F. Kidder, Sec’y. 
Eaton, Charlotte, Sept. 26-28, 

Calhoun, Marshall, Sept. 29, Oct. 1, 8. Lewis, Sec’y. 
Ingham, Mason, Oct. 6, 7, G. M. Huntington, Sec y. 
Washtenaw, Ann Arbor, Oct. 11-18, 
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R. F. JOHNSTONE, EDITOR. 


SATURDAY, SEPTEMBER 10, 1859. 
The Crops and the Prospects. 


























The past week has put a bad color upon 
the fall crops in many localities. We are not 
aware how far and to what extent the frosts 
have injured the crops, but ever since the 29th 
ot August there have been seriously damag- 
ing trosts about every other night. In the 
northern counties, a very large portion of the 
corn crop has been cut off, and all the buck- 
wheat is “laid out” for the season. We saw 
Senator Bingham a few days ago, and he in- 
formed us that during a visit he had made to 
Lansing, every field of corn between Howell 
and that place had been cut off with the 
frosts. In the meanwhile, it is remarked 
that on nearly all the farms where wheat did 
not suffer, the corn as yet is sound and good, 
so that the general average of the crop 
throughout the State will be a good one.— 
Still, the loss of the buckwheat crop will be 
severely felt, as it was largely sown by farm- 
ers who had lost their wheat crop. 

Wheat, it is noticed has declined, the sud- 
den advance that occurred in the early part 
of last week not being sustained. Flour has 
declined with it, of course, and we notice that 
trade has not improved. A large portion of 
the demand for Michigan flour and wheat now 
comes from northern Ohio, where the wheat 
was cut off. The prospects of the foreign 
trade are not improving, and the steady de- 
clining tendency of the English markets give 
very little hopes that a demand can be ex- 
pected for this fall. 

In wool in this State we notice very little 
change, or alteration in prices; but there is a 
certain steadiness that is encouraging gener- 
ally to holders, and which has a tendency to 
keep off any depression in the prices paid by 
dealers. 





The State Fair. 


As the the time for holding the annual 
State Fair draws near, the interest felt by all 
classes of our people is rapidly increasing — 
The table of the Secretary is filled with let- 
ters of inquiry from all sections of the State, 
while the large numbers received from abroad 
indicate that the interest felt in this exhibi- 
tion will by no means be confined to our own 
State. New England, New York, Pennsyl- 
vania, Ohio, Indiana, Illinois, Wisconsin, and 
other States will be largely represented in 
the agricultural, manufacturing, and scientific 
departments, in all of which there will be a 
brisk competition. The grounds will, on that 
occasion, be a world in miniature, except that 
the finer specimens, only, will be exhibited. 

For weeks past the sounds of preparation 
have been heard upon the Fair Grounds, and 
huge piles of lumber, have taken shape under 
the workman's skillful hands. The Halls of 





office cfs My Aa SzroretTary. 
Detroit, August, 1859, F 


Domestic Manufactures and Mechanics, have 
been greatly enlarged; Floral Hall is much 


improved, and a large hall, of cctagon shape, 
is now being erected for paintings and other 
Fine Arts. 

Long ranges of close horse stables have 
been built, while the well covered cattle, 
sheep, and swine sheds stretch along the 
grounds for many thousands of feet. The 
Grand Stand for spectators, capable of hold- 
ing two thousand persons at a time, will com- 
mand a full view of the whole grounds.— 
Here, visitors, after wearying themselves in 
more closely examining the endless varieties 
of articles on exhibition in the several Halls, 
and upon the Grounds, can retire, and obtain 
comfortable seats, where they-can at their 
ease look over the whole scene and view the 
great living masses, human and brute, as they 
sway to and fro over the ground. 

If the preparations for this Fair have been 
ona much more extensive and liberal scale 
than on other occasion of the kind, it is grati- 
fying to the Society to know that the pros- 
pects are far more cheering than they have 
been on any former year. The impression 
seems everywhere to be, that the present will 
be by far the best State Fair ever held in 
Michigan, an expectation which will, doubt- 
less, be fully realized if the weather should prove 
favorable. A better state of feeling could 
not exist towards the Society, while more en- 
thusiasm prevails amongst its members than 
ever before. This is as it should be. It 
should be the ambition and pride of our Far- 
mers, our Mechanics uor Horticulturists, Flo- 
rists, Artists, Scientific men, and men of all 
classes, to make the annual State Fair of the 
Peninsular State second to that of no State in 
the Union. We have the stocks of all kinds; 
the Agricultural and Horticultural products; 
our artisans can produce as good specimens 
of genius and skill, and we should blush to 
edmit that the mothers, wives, and daughters 
of Michigan, could not produce as many, and 
as good specimens of all that is useful or 
ornamental, which it is in their sphere to pro- 
duce, as can be done by their sex in any oth- 
er State or country. 

Thus far, as we have said, everything looks 
favorable for a first rate Fair, but in order to 
guard against the possibility of any disap- 


pointment, every one should interest himself 


and see that there is a full and a liberal rep- 
resentation from every department of indus- 
try, every one should interest himself, and 
herself, in seeing that all articles, likely to be 
of interest, are duly entered for exhibition. 
This is the way, and the only way, to secure 
a good Fair, and such a Fair as Michigan can 


right as a parent and should be encourag- 
ed, or whether she is only second or third 
class, 


To the Printers} of Michigan. 


The State Agricultural Society, having of- 
fered a premium of a diploma for the best 
specimen of ornamental printing by a Michi- 
gan printer, in order to excite emulation in 
this important branch of mechanical science, 
it has been suggested by several printers who 
desire to compete for this premium, that the 
specimen should be in thejform of a diploma, 
to be awarded to the successful competitor. 
This course would be most likely to guard 
against frauds, and will be equally fair to all. 
The whole work must be done in the office 
competing, and, if challenged in this respect, 
it must be proved by the oath of the compet- 
itor. 

The following is suggested as a form for 
the diploma: 

This Diploma is awarded by the State Ag- 
ricultural Society of Michigan to 
, of , for the best speci- 
men of Ornamental Printing, at the eleventh 
annual meeting, held in Detroit in October 
A. D. 1859. 














President. 





Secretary. 

Mottoes, Cuts, &c., may be added to suit the 
taste of the competitors, but the work, includ- 
ing the border must all be done by the com- 
petitor—in this State, and with material be- 
longing to his office. 

It will, of course, be optional with the suc- 
cessful competitor to receive his own printed 
diploma, duly signed by the President and 
Secretary, or one of the engraved diplomas of 
the society. Each competitor can, of course, 
select such material for his sepcimen as he may 
prefer. 

The newspapers of this State are invited to 
copy this article. 

R. F. JOHNSTONE, Secretary. 

N. B.—If desired by the competitors, unin- 
terested practical printers will be added to the 
committee. 





Book Notices. 


From Dawn 20 Daruieut: or, A Simple 
Story of a Western Home: By a Minis. 
ter’ Wife; published by Derby § Jackson, 
New York. 

This is a story of much interest in a do- 
|mestic way, and told in an unaffected and 
pleasing manner. It describes the trials 
through which the young minister and his 
wife pass, from their first settlement in a west- 





produce if our citizens will only attend to it. | ern village, to the time when, broken in health 


Let it be done. 





A Correction. 


We have a letter from our friend John 
Starkweather, Esq., of Ypsilanti, in which he 


says: 


through sickness and hardships, and disheart- 
ened by the apathy and neglect of those for 
whom they labored, they are compelled to 
return to their New England home. It is a 
book which might with propriety and to good 
effect, be distributed through many of the 
village communities “ out West;” and many a 


“T notice what I suppose to be an error of young preacher and his wife may draw com- 


the printer in the llst of premiums offered 
for trotting stock, Class 6, Division B. The 
list calls for “colts” to be shown with the 
As only one colt is required 
in any other class, would it not be anomalous 
to require more than one to be shown with 
mares in this class. If this be an error, as 
I suppose, would it not be well to have it cor- 


brood mares. 


rected by noticing it in the FanMer?” 


This is an error overlooked in reading the 
proof, it should read “colt or colts.” The 


principle to be sustained is the same in this 
class as in all other like classes, namely, to 
establish which is the best animal for breed- 


fort and encouragement from its pages, by 
learning how to keep the lamp of faith burn- 
ing, and the Christian’s hope bright and cheer- 
ing, even through the darkest days of neglect 
and sickness and death. It is said that Hen- 
ry Ward Beecher’s wife is the author. 

The work is for sale by Putnam, Smith & 
Co., Detroit; successors to M. Allen & Son. 
Ten Years oF Preacuer Lire: - Chapters 

from an Autobiography. By William 

Henry Milburn; Published by Derby §: 

Jackson, New York. 

The writer of this book is the Blind Preach- 
er who was elected Chaplain of Congress a 


ing purposes, and to reward the breeder or | few years since, and many will recognize in 


owner of the same. 
require that a mare shall show proof that she 
isin reality a good brood mare, by having 
acolt at her side. Then it is required that 
to excel she shall have certain points which 
all experienced men and breeders know to 
be essential to her quality as an animal pos. 
sessing health, strength and action; next, her 
colt is looked at as a sort of testimony as to 
her power of transmitting the good qualities 
of herself and of the sire. If a mare can 
show more colts than one, 80 much the better; 
for the older the colts, and the more of them, 
the better are we enabled to decide as to wheth- 
er the dam is successful in imparting heredi- 
tary qualities. Hence we always must con- 
sider that a mare, all other points being equal, 
has the advantage when two or more of her 
colts can be shown that reflect her powers 
and bear testimony to her breeding qualities; 
but more than one is not required by the rule. 
It may be asked why should a colt be shown 
at all? That is to prove tbat she has been used 
for breeding purposes the past year; the ani- 
mal may be good for every other purpose, 
may possess size, form, speed, action, and a 
kindly disposition, but may not have been used 
for breeding purposes, and hence arise the 
requirements of the Society that she should 
show at least one colt at her side, and thus 
afford proof that she has been used for the 





purposes named, and also afford the most 
ample means of judging whether she is all 


The general rule is to| the pleasing and graceful style the author 


of the work entitled “The Rifle and the 
Saddle-bags.” This autobiography is one 
of much interest, as very many incidents in 
the writer’s life are connected with some of 
the most prominent events and people of 
the times, and the cheerful, genial spirit of 
the author so pervades it that we forget the 
pain mingled with sympathy for his blindness, 
in our admiration of the man and Christian. 
Much of his life has been spent as an itin- 
erant Methodist Preacher in the western and 
southern States, and, as he says in the pre- 
face, he “sets before the reader a truthful 
picture of such a life, which, more than 
that of almost any other in this country, is 
fraught with the experience of vicissitudes.” 
It isa work well worth reading.’ 

For sale by Putman, Smith & Co., Detroit, 
successors to M. Allen & Son. 





General News. 


—The rage for horse railways in large cities is on the 
increase. Six companies have been organized in Pitts- 
burgh. 

—Among the passengers that sailed for Havre, last 
Saturday was John Mitchel, the Irish patriot and late 
editor of the Citizen. 

—On Friday afternoon, a steam boiler in the machine 
shop of Stewart & Brown, New York, exploded, killing 
one man and wounding several others. 

—The employees on the Michigan Southern Railroad 
and its branches struck for three months back w: 
due them on the 1st inst, The operating of the line was 
oitirely suspended from Thursday till Monday, 














—The Tennessee papers record the death of Albion, 
celebrated race horse, for whom $8,000 was lately offered 
and refused, 

—The General Grand Chapter of Royal Arch Masons 
of the United States will meet in Chicago next month, 

~The report that yaluable ores of platinum have been 
found near Fredricktown, in Missouri. is confirmed by a 
letter from Mr. Krut, a St. Louis chemist, 

—Mr. Moran has resigned the presidency of the Erie 
Railroad Bompany and his seat in the direction, He is 
the gentleman who was patd a salary of $25,000. 

—The schooner “Neptune’s Bride” arrived at New 
York a few days since irom North Carolina with a cargo 
of naval stores. On unloading the vessel the dead body 
of a negro was found; he had suffocated in attempting an 
escape from slavery. 

—A company of Creoles has been formed in New Or- 
Jeans alter the model of the celebrated French corps of 
Zouaves. : 

—The English Government is about to substitute 
bronze coin for its bulky copper currency, The metal 
has already been tried in Canada, 

—Maine is suffering from drought. In many towns 
the wells are dry, and brooks never known before to fail 
are now entirely dried up. 

—Col. Shaffner sailed from Boston on Monday to 
search for a feasible route between Europe and America 
by way of Iceland and Greenland. 

—A beautifully carved sarcophagus has recently been 
completed for the remains of the depaited statesman, 
Henry Clay. 

—Recent returns show that the whole number of per 
sons killed by railway accidents in Great Britain and 
Ireland in the six months ending June 80th was128. Of 
these only one passenger was killed by causes beyond 
his control, 

—At the New York Sum office a new press is being 
erected at a cost of $40,000 that will print both sides of 
the paper at the same time. 

—At the great Agricultural Fair which will be held at 
St. Louis, Mo., on the 26th of September, a premium of 
$1,000 will be given for the best thorough bred bull of 
any age; another of $1,000 for the best roadster stallion 
in harness, and yet another of $1,000 for the best tho- 
1ough bred stallion of any age. 

~ -The,46th anniversary of the battle of Lake Erie will 
be observed on the 10th of September, at Put-in-Bay, by 
laying the corner stone on Gibraltar Island of a monte 
oi to commemorate that battle and great naval vic- 

ry. 

—A new swindling dodge was perpetrated last week 
in Philadelphia. A pretended gentleman advertised for 
a number of female teachers to go south. Having secured 
fifteen applicants and got their passage money and 
trunks into his possession he suddenly made off taking 
all with him. He has since been arrested. 

—The Montreal papers state that it is expected the 
Victoria Bridge will be opened for traffic early in Noe 
vember. It is almost a certainty that the Prince of Wales 
and the Duke of Newcastle will visit Canada shortly and 
be present at the celebration of the opening, 

—Three persons, a man, his wife, and another man 
were carried over Niagara Falls on Thursday last. They 
were crossing the riverina boat when their boat cape 
s‘20d and with them clinging to it was carried down by 
the current and all were lost. 

—The exploring and wagon-road expedition of Lieut, 
Beale has terminated, and he and his party have arrived 
at Kansas City on their return. They have been 
absent ten months; have traveled about three thousand 
miles, and have opened fourteen hundred miles of wagon 
road along the thirty-fifth parallel. 

—The London Field says it is calculated in the Ring 
that Mr. Ten Broeck is a 1icher man by £40,000 than 
when he landed on the hospitable shores of England, in 
1857. 

— Within the past week or ten days some of the mest 
beautiful exhibitions of Aurora Boralis ever seen have 
been witnessed in all parts of the country. They have 
generally been attended by more or less frost and have 
had a peculiar effect on the operation of telegraph lines, 

—Very encouraging reports continue to arrive from 
the Pike’s Peak region tccompanied by considerable 
quantities of gold. There is still however a great deal of 
uncertainty in the mining operations many persons there 
being unable to make wages. 

-- We have a rumor that Sonora and Chihuahua aro 
about to declare independence, and that Governor 
Pesquiera is to be placed at the head of affairs. He has 
received a large supply of arms and ammunition, and has 
increased his army to nearly 3000 men. 

—By latest accounts from Victoria we learn that the 
Island of San Juan, between Vanoonver’s Island and the 
main land, claimed by our Government as a part of 
Washington Territory, had been taken possession of by 
Gen. Harney, who had placed upon ita small body of 
United States troops. Gov. Donglass had issued a pro- 
test, had sent armed vessels and troops there, but it was 
believed that the matter would be compromised by a 
joint occupancy of the Island, until the two Govern- 
ments could take action in the matter. 

—The citizens of Carson Valley have declared them- 
selves detached from Utah, and have framed a Constitu- 
tion for a Provisional Government, naming their Terri- 
tory Nevada, 

—The Haytien Government is devoting itself to finane 
cial reforms. One hundred and sixty-four thousand dole 
lars of deteriorated bills have been burned, and the in-’ 
cretnation was to be persevered in, 





Foreign News, 


Up to August 24th nothing of importance had 
transpired of the proceedings of the Conference 
of Zurich. 

The assemblies of Modena and Tuscany have, by 
unanimous vote, adopted resolutions banishing 
the dynasties of the former dukes, and annexing 
the dukedem to Piedmont. 

It is said that the Duchess of Parma received 
very favorable assurances from Zurich, and that 
she will be restored to her former position, she 
undertaking to grant a constitution on a liberal 
basis and adhere to the Italian confederation. 

A strong intimacy is growing np between Rus- 
sia and Prussia, The King of Prussia still lives, 
but has entirely lost his intellectual faculties. 

The harvest in Spain is not so abundant as was 
anticipated, but is sufficient for the consumption 
of the country. 

The Empress Eugenie is officially announced to 
be again in an “ interesting situation.” 

The builders’ strike in London continued and 
had even extended to some other trades. 

The English papers apnounce the destruction 
by earthquake, on the 2d of June, ef the anvient 
Erzeroum, in Turkish Armenia. According to 
official returns, 380 dead bodies had been taken 
from the ruins and about 200 wounded. Over 2000 
houses were laid in ruins, 1600 nearly destroyed, 
and some 1200 othersinjured. Shocks more or less 
severe were felt at intervals during the eight cone 
secutive hours. It isa singular fact that the de- 
struction was almost entirely confined to the Mos- 
lem quarters of the city, and only twelve Chris- 
tians lost their lives. 

It is now reported that the Great Eastern steam. 
ship is to sail for New York instead of Portland, 
Bhe leaves about the middle of the present month, 
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The HRousehold. 








++ She looketh well to the ways of her household, and 
eateth not the bread of idleness,”—PROVERBS. 
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KATY-DID. 


BY B. HATHAWAY. 
Through the dusky twilight falling, 
Do I hear thee lonesome drawling, 
In thy grassy covert hid; 
Of the minstrels of the Summer, 
Droning, dolorous, latest comer,} 
Autumn’s earliest herald-drammer, 
Art thou mournful Katy-did. 


Sadly falls thy ceaseless sighing, 
On the heart where hope is dying, 
On the heart where love is dead. 
Like an endless wail of sorrow, 
Plaint of grief that may not borrow 
Solaee for the coming morrow, 
Solemn trilling Katy-did. 


Ever till our life be ended, 

With the higher life inblended, 
From_all darkling memories hid, 

But to hear thy Harp at even, 

Like a dying Soul unshriven, 

Shall our hearts be sorrow-riven, 
Still to mind us, Katy-did— 


Of the watching, wan and weary, 
Through the long hours sad and dreary, 
Tearful eye, and sleepless lid, 
Till far shining Cynthia’s paling, 
‘ With Hope's flickering starlight failing, 
5 Listening dear lips fevered wailing, 
And thy moaning, Katy-did. 


Watching by the darkened river, 
Slowly ebbing, ebbing ever, 
"Through the midnight dim and dread; 
Only Fear beside us sitting, 
With life’s failing Love-lamp flitting, 
Hearkening to our own heart beating, 
And thy joyless Katy-did. 


‘Weary, woful, prayerful, tearful, 

Waiting'sad the moment fearful, 
Knowing our Beloved dead. 

In death’s awful shadow lying, 

Reft, despairing, anguished dying, 

O! how cheerless comes thy sighing 
To the love-lorn—Katy-did. 


Me—alas! The song ye sing me, 

Doth such mournful memories bring me, 
Of the days to sorrow wed, 

Olden loss doth new bereave me, 

Olden griefs new deeply grieve me, . 

Hush thy requiem chant, and leave me, 
Unto Silence, Katy-did. 

Litile Prairie Ronde... 





Farmer Boys. 


There is no class of community so little 
appreciated, so much neglected as farmer 
boys. The farmer himself is favored with 
lectures without end on all subjects of inter- 
est to him, his wife has “hints” innumerable 
penned and printed for her benefit, to say 
nothing of the columns of recipes for her in- 
struction in the art of cooking which crowd 
almost every paper or magazine one looks at, 
and the daughters too, the farmer’s girls, are 
praised and poetised and lectured 1.° one 
would hardly think they need have a fault, or 
that they had a virtue that was not apprecia- 
ted, encouraged and rewarded; but the boys, 
what meed do they receive at the hands of 
the public? Where are the pages of instruc- 
tion and encouragement for them? who chroni- 
cles their virtues or sings their praises? 

We do remember of. having seen one or 
two poems addressed to farmers’ boys, but 
one was a parody on one originally written for 
farmers’ girls, and the other, if there was an- 
other, of which we are not very sure, could 
not have taken much of a hold of the subject, 
since it has left no impression on our mind 
whatever of either its title or its tenor. How- 
ever, poetry is not what the boys want, not 
what they sare for, many of them, and there- 
fore the neglect of the muses is no slight to 
them. What they need is appreciation and 
encouragement; and this they want at home, 
where they live and work. 

It is not uncommon among farmers, as well 
as among people of other occupations, to see 
too great partiality shown to the girls of the 
family, more attention bestowed upon their 
personal appearance and qualifications, and 

more time and opportunities given them for 
the cultivation of those little accomplishments 
which give them ease and confidence in soci- 
ety and in thefnselves. We were around 
among the farmers a good deal last fall, and 
noticed several instances of this kind, one of 
which will be sufficient to cite as an illustra- 
tion. There wasa family of four boys and 
two girls, two of the boys older than the girls, 
and two younger. The youngest girl was 
perhaps fourteen, and her sister a year or two 
older. The daughters were industrious, as 
they should be, and with their mother’s help 
did all the household work incident to a large 
farm, while the boys seemed equally useful 
out ofdoors. As far as labor was concerned, 
all were treated alike, each being appointed 
to such tasks as their strength and ability 
enabled them to perform. But the differ. 
ence was in the house, in the family circle at 
the evening fireside—no, not the fireside, for 
there was none. After supper we were inyi. 
ted into the parlor where a little apology for 
a fire was trying to warm a very handsome, 
ighly polished stove, and where the bright 
carpet showed: that it was not used to the 
¢ead of common feet, and the curtains, grace- 





fully looped in the most genteel style, look 
ed as if they had been fixtures 1n that one po- 
sition since the day of their introduction to 
the windows they shaded. It was a neat 
and pleasant room enough. ‘The farmer and 
his wife wére social, and the girls exerted 
themselves to make the evening pass pleas- 
antly. They hada melodeon which one of 
them played very well, and an. accordeon 
which the other fingered a little, but remark- 
ed, looking wishfully at her mother ; 

“ George plays this so beautifully ; I wish 
he was fit to come in here.” 

“ O, if one comes, all the rest must follow,” 
said the mother, “and such boys are always 
so reugh, the kitchen is the only place they 
are fit for.” 

So the boys stayed in the kitchen with the 
hired man, not because they were not as smart 
and intelligent as their sisters, but. because 
the parlor was too nice for them, 

We noticed these boys particularly the 
next day, and as far as fine forms moved by 
active limbs, and good features lighted up by 
bright eyes could go to make boys to be 
proud of, there was certainly cause for parent- 
al pride in them ; but they were shy of being 
spoken to, awkward and ungainly in manner, 
and ate their mealsand went about'their work 
in a sort of dogged, care for nothing way, as 
if that were all they knew and all they-expect- 
ed to know. 

Another thing we noticed. The house be- 
ing a large and new one, the owner was not 
a little proud of it, and desired the girls to 
show us through all the rooms from cellar to 
garret. Comfort and convenience seemed to 
reign everywhere, but with two exceptions,— 
inthe parlor and in the boys’ chamber.— 
There was too much furniture and formality 
in the former, and far too little in the latter. 
The girls had a beautiful, light airy chamber, 
nicely carpeted; besides the toilet stand, there 
was a table with a few books and magazines 
upon it, and two or three pretty pictures hung 
against the walls, Passing from this, we saw 
a door standing open which gave a view of a 
large, cheerless looking room in which stood 
two beds in opposite corners. There were 
three windows, two of which were curtained 
with an old sheet that had been divided be- 
tween them, and the other was bare as the 
glaziers had left it.. There was no carpet on 
the floor, no picture on the walls, and the 
only furniture, besides the beds, consisted of 
two or three chairs, a row of clothes hung 
along ‘the wall at one end, and several pairs of 
boots and shoes on the floor under them.— 
One of the sisters stepped on a little in ad- 
vance, and drawing the door shut, remarked, 
**O, that is only the boys’ room ; there's 
nothing ia there you'll care to see.” 
We saw enough, such as it was. 
And now we want to ask, is it doing the 
"ys justice to treat them so? There they 
are, working faithfully in the fields day after 
day, and year after year. The fruit of their 
labor has gone very far towards building and 
furuishing the houze, and yet what enjoyment 
have they of it? They get their meals there, 
and sleep there, and it is called their home. 
As much as that may be said of the old watch 
dog in the yard. 
* But they are so rough,” says the mother ; 
“ boys always are, especially farmers’ boys.— 
Nothing else can be expected of them.” 
Of course not, with such treatment. If 
you bring them up like pigs and dogs you 
cannot blame them for acting like pigs and 
dogs. But give them the same chance you 
do your girls, and see if they will not improve 
as well. When you have company, treat your 
sons as a part of your family, equally entitled 
to notice and respect as the other members of 
the family circle, and they will not be behind 
in contributing to its interest ‘and entertain- 
ment. Furnish their rooms in & way that, 
will be comfortable and attractive, and they 
will soon show a proficiency in the arts of 
order and neatness that will convince you 
that they are as capable of being gentle- 
men as your daughters are of being ladies — 
Encourage them to respect themselves and be 
somebody, and give them the materials to do 
it with. Our word for it, if parents and sis- 
ters were not so blamable in tihs matter, 
there would be fewer discontented farmers’ 
boys in the world, and we should see far more 
refinement and self-respect among farmers 
than we do now. The boys of to day are the 
men of to-morrow, and what they are made 
by their home education now, such, ina great 
measure, will be the character they will give 
to the future homes they are destined to make 
in the world, 
Mothers and sisters, think of this subject, 
and take better care of the boys. 





The Love of Old Women. 


A few weeks since, among the varieties 
published in our pages was a little clipping 
from an exchange entitled “ A Domestic Ne- 
cessity,” relating to the moral beauty and do- 
mestic utility of old ladies in general. Hap- 
pening just now to cast our eye over the item 
again, it brings to mind a bit of advice sent 





of miles from home, a stranger among strang 

ers and in a strange land. A young friend 
wrote, “If there are any old women in the 
neighborhood, or, better still, if there is one 
in the family where you are, be sure you get 
into her good graces, win her love; for, of 
all loves, there is none so practical or availa- 
ble as the love of an old woman.” 

This advice was followed, and with the 
most satisfactory results. We commend it 
to the attention of wanderers in general.— 
The particular old woman into whose hands 
we fell was not one of the outwardly genial 
and friendly type. She was a cold-faced 
woman, stern and shrewd in her dealings with 
the world, and the great heart within her 
was 80 deeply crusted over with worldliness, 
and so walled about with the iciness of aristo- 
cratic. pretensions, that it cost great faith and 
patience to get at it; but, once through the 
crust, and within the wall, there was warmth, 
tenderness and protection amply compensat- 
ing for all trouble or delay. Such love,when 
won, has something substantial and reliable 
about it, making one feel as if encompassed 
by troops of friends; for any old lady worth 
loving is not only a host in herself, but she 
sways the hearts of all around obedient at her 
bidding. 

But there other, and to our mind, more 
lovable and more to be desired old women 
than the class to which this particular one 
belonged, Almost everybody knows at least 
one such, (if not we pity them,) a dear, 
motherly, pleasant-faced, young-hearted old 
lady, always ready with hands and head and 
heart to do a kindness, to cheer the despond- 
ing, to find ways out of the labyrinths of diffi- 
culty in which young people are apt to get 
perplexed, in short, to make a general sun- 
shine wherever she goes, and to bring a bless- 
ing upon whatever she touches. It would be 
worth growing old for, if one could always 
be sure of being so lovable and so loved as 
such old women are. Whoever finds a friend 
in them, finds a friend indeed. Their expe- 
rience, their knowledge of the world and of 
human nature, are worth more in times of 
trial and affliction than all the wisdom of the 
wisest men in all the books they have ever 
written. Who of us, from childhood up, has 
not had occasion to prove and know that, 

“ of all loves, the most practical and the mos# 
available is the love of the old women.” 





RECOLLECTIONS OF IRELAND. 


PREPARED FOR THE YOUTHFUL 3EADERS OF THE MIOCHI- 
GAN FARMER: BY SLOW JAMIE. 


NUMBER FOURTEEN. 


May. This monthis. in all countries con- 
sidered the time of flowers. In the Green 
Island, although there are some wild flowers 
out in bloom in April, it is in May that the 
daisy, violet, primroses and other flowers pre- 
sent their gayest appearance. Now, too, the 
hawthorn hedge is in blossom. 

It is not tillthe beginning of this month 
that cows are turned out to pasture. In our 
part of the country, a small farmer kept from 
one to three cows. Seldoma whole field could 
be appropriated to pasture. The business of 
the herd boy on this account became a kind 
of profession. The cows were always stalled 
too at night, or when it rained heavily— 
When a boy or a girl had to herd alone, it 
was generally considered a tedious, lonely 
employment, especisily in dark, cloudy weath 
er. ‘A herd boy took out the cows as soon 
as he got up in the morning; at eight o’clock 
his breakfast was sent to him, which general- 
ly consisted of porridge and milk in a quart 
noggin. At twelve o'clock, he brought the 
cattle home to be milked, and they stood in 
the stable till after dinner. Between one and 
two, he took them out again and fed them till 
sun down. Those who milked three times a 
day, milked the cows whenever they came 
home, those who milked twice attended to it 
at bed time. 


I knew a little boy, (he is an old man 
now, however,) who had bis breakfast sent 
out to the field, the first time he went to 
herd, Well he thought it was all right for 
hired boys, to eat their breakfast in the field, 
but for him he was a farmer's son and ought 
to be brought home to breakfast. So he 
would not eat it. At dinner time, he came 
home, when lo and behold the self same nog- 
gin of porridge and milk, now cold, was set 
before him. He was very hungry, but he 
was also very angry, and as he could not get 
anything else till he ate that, he went back 
to the field with an empty stomach, When 
he came in the evening, the cold porridge 
and milk was once more set before him. He was 
great deal hungrier, but he was also madder 
and he thought he could stick it out till after 
bed time, and when they were all safely in 
bed, he could get up and find something else, 
He did so, but when he went to the cupboard 
it was locked and everything eatable locked 
up in it, except that everlasting noggin of por. 





us many years ago when we were hundreds 


ridge, which was-set out on the table. He 





took hold and finished it and was surprised 
to find it so sweet. The next time his break- 
fast was sent out to him he ate it without 
grumbling. 

But although herding was far from being 
popular, still my happiest recollections are 
connected with that.employment. When I 
was quite young, I used to go out with my 
older brothers who kept the cows in a bog 
where three farms joined, and as the bogs were 
the most favorable for grass, they all pastured 
their cows in the adjoining fields. There, af- 
ter school hours, two or three boys from each 
family gathered all together, and spent the 
time in telling stories, guessing riddles, or 
play. When I got older, circumstances were 
changed, and I had to herd alone. But I 
would a great deal rather do that than work. 
And to read books, watch birds as they built 
their nests or fed their young, and build cas- 
tles in the air as I lay on the ground, furnish- 
ed me with plenty of company. 

You will think it strange when I tell you 
that it was hard to raise calves in Ireland, and 
that it went all by luck. That is a word, by 
the way, which generally means good care, 
but sometimes has reference to unseen causes. 
One of our neighbors fcr twelve years could 
never get a calf to live more than a few 
weeks. After that they never had one that 
died. Another always sent his calyes to his 
father’s, and carried milk there for them. If 
he kept them on his own farm, they were 
sure to die. He brought them home in the 
fall. During my recollection, we only raised 
two calves in Ireland. One of these was in 
the last, summer we lived in the island. Some- 
body told my father that to put an egg and a 
little salt down a calf’s throat before it got 
any milk, would make it sure tolive. He 
tried it and the animal did well, Whether it 
was the egg and salt made it live, I cannot 
say. One spring we had three calves all ap- 
parently in good health, My mother often 
went into the stable during the day to louk 
at them, for she was apprehensive something 
would happen. One time she went and one 
of them wasstretched and kicking. She told 
my father to go and put it out of pain. He 
knocked it on the head and skinned it. While 
he was working with it, another gave a howl 
and sickened. He had not dispatched the 
second, till the third followed in the same 
road. I remember well the appearance of 
the last calf that we lost. It was lying on 
its side kicking when my father told James 
Wilson, one of our cotters, that if he saw 
proper to dress it he might have the meat.— 
He bled it, carried it home, and skinned it.— 
All along the belly the meat was black; this 
he pared off. The rest of the meat was of a 
natural color, and he said it ate very well.— 
The cows were highly fed and always. sta- 
bled at night.% Perhaps this was too artifi- 
cial a life for cattle, but what might have 
been the cause of this mortality among the 
calves, I cannot tell. 








Household Varieties. 


Speak low to me, my Savior, low and sweet 
From ont the hallelujahs, sweet and low, 
Lest I should fear and fall, and miss thee so, 

Who art not missed by any that entreat. 

Speak to me as to Mary at thy feet— 

And if no precious gems my hand bestow, 
Let my tears drop like amber, while I go 
In reach of thy divinest voice, complete 
In humanest affection—thus, in sooth, 
To lose the sense of losing! As a child 
Whose song-bird seeks the wood for evermore, 
Is sung to, in its stead, by mother’s mouth, 
Till, sinking on her breast, love-reconciled, 
He sleeps the faster that he wept before. 
—Mrs. Browning. 

Bathing in the Dead Sea.—The Dead Sea has 
nothing of the desolation which it has been the 
pleasure of travellers to describe, and it seems to 
smile at the secret dread it hasinspired. Lof course, 
took a bath here; and for a swimmer who has a 
fancy to keep his legs as well as as his head out of 
water, I can imagine it must be quite pleasant.— 
My French friend who is not a little inclined to 
corpulency, complained that he could not get 
down into the water, and floated about, now one 
side up, now another, for all the world like an in- 
flated bladder. On emerging from the water, it 
was evaporated by the sun; and the salts crystal- 
lizing on our bodies, gave us the appearance of 
animated rock candy, or a family resemblance to 
Lot’s wife, with a sensation upon our skin as if we 
had ben pickled for family use, and with a taste in 
our mouths compounded of glauber salt and assa- 
fetida, We eoncluded that one bath in the Dead 
Sea was enough for a lifetime. 

The Kitten.—A lady tells this story: “T have 
been out in Indiana on a visit, and while there I 
found a kitten, which I bought, and brought home 
as a plaything for my two children. To prevent 
any dispute about the ownership of the puss, I 
proposed, and it was agreed, that the head of the 
kitten should be mine, the body should be the 
baby’s, and Eddie, the eldest—but only three years 
—should be the sole proprietor of the long and 
beautiful tail. Eddie rather objected at first to 
this division as putting him off with an extreme- 
ly small share of the animal; but soon became 
reconciled to the division, and quite prond of ‘his 
ownership of the graceful terminus of the kitten, 
One day, soon after, I heard poor puss making a 
dreadful mewing, and I called out to Eddie, 
‘There, my son, you are hurting my part of the 
kitten; I hear her cry.’ ‘No, I didn’t mother; 








Peace.—Peace is bétter than joy. Joy is an un- 
easy guest, ahd always on tiptoe to depart.‘ It 
ires and wears ug out, and yet keeps us ever fear- 
ing that the next moment will be gone. Peace is 
not so—it comes moré quietly, it stays more 
contentedly, it never exhausts otr strength, nor 
gives us one anxious thought. Therefore let ug 
pray for peace. It is the gift of God—promised 
to all His children; and if we have it in our hearts 
we shall not pine for joy, though its bright wings 
never touch us while we tarry in the world. 
Za A youth was lately leaving his aunt’s house 
after a visit, when finding it was beginning to rain, 
he caught up an umbrella that was snugly placed 
in a corner, and was proceeding to open it, when 
the old lady, who for the first time observed his 
movements, sprang toward ‘him, exclaiming :— 
‘No, no, that you never shall! I’ve had that um- 
brella twenty-three years, and it has never been 
wet, and I am sure it shan’t be wetted now!” 
Fix the Date—At a concert in Wisconsin, at 
the conclusion of the song “ There’s a good time 
coming,” a country farmer got up and exclaimed: 
“Mister, couldn’t you fix the date? that is what 
we want—just give us the date, Mister.’ 


4 





Take Time, 
“Please, Mamma, will you show me the 
book which Papa brought home last night?” 
and the sweet child leaned over upon her 
mother’s lap, till her golden ringlets swept 
over the embroidery upon which Mrs. Gra- 
ham’s ever busy fingers were diligently stitch- 
ing. 
“Run away now, darling; Mamma has not 
time,” answered Mrs, Graham, gently push- 
ing aside the child, avd holding her needle 
nearer her eye as she threaded it, for it was 
after sundown, and much too dark to sew 
withou trying severely the sight. 
“But, Mamma, you_will spoil your eyes 
sewirg now. Papa says you work too late. 
Please let me put the naughty work away, 
and let us go out into the garden and see if 
the primroses have got their eyes open, or in- 
to the orchard and hear the little birds say 
their good-night prayers, or down to the 
gate to wait for Pa. Come, Mamma, I am 
so lonesome! ” 
“Well! run along, then, to meet Papa, or 
anywhere else you want to go, but don’t dis- 
turb me now; I want to finish this bud be- 
fore dark. Mamma wants to get her little 
girl’s dress done before her little cousins come 
next week. There, run away, dear; Mamma 
has not time to attend to you now.” 
“Oh, dear! I wish you kad some time ever,” 
sighed the child, as she slid down upon the 
carpet, and passed her little plump white 
hand caressingly over the top of her mother’s 
shoe. 
“Don’t, Carrie! You make me nervous,” 
exclaimed Mrs. Graham with a little frown 
as she attempted to disengage her silk from 
the entanglement she had drawn it into in 
her haste. A lowsob broke from the lips 
of the little one. She sat very still for a few 
moments, then crept silently away, and seat- 
ing herself upon the door step looked out 
upon the western sky. Mrs, Graham en- 
deavored in vain to get the wayward knots 
from her silk, and, after bringing in lights, sat 
down to take a new thread and begin again. 
So engrossed was she in her work that she 
forgot her little girl, who sat nodding almost 
asleep upon the door-step, while the dews fell 
around her. But a quick step was heard, the 
gate latch clicked, and, arousing from her 
doze, little Carrie ran down the walk, and was 
received in the lovirg arms of her father. 
“ Ah, Pet! On the watch, as usual. Give 
Papa a goodj hug now. That’s it!” and Mr. 
Graham oh’d and ah’d as if in a vice, while 
the enthusiastic child, delighted with the ex- 
pression she fancied she was wringing from 
him, continued to press her soft warm arms 
energetically around his neck, till she was 
forced to pause from sheer exhaustion. 
“ Oh, Pa! I am so glad you have come. I 
have been so very, very lonesome. I wanted 
somebody to love.” 
“Is not Mamma at home, dear?” 
“Oh, yes! But you know she hasn’t time 
to love me at all; and it makes her nervous 
to have me love her, I made her spoil a 
needleful of silk to-night by just loving her 
foot a little, Oh, I was so sorry. Dear 
Mamma! It made her so much trouble. She 
is making me another beautiful dress, Papa. 
But I don’t want so many dresses, I wish 
Mamma would love me more, and take walks 
with me, and talk to me as you.do. Ido so 
love to be loved; and when I am all dressed 
up so fine, I feel so lonesome and ’way off 
from everybody, because Mamma says I must 
not snug up to her and muss my clothes.— 
I wish I could wear my little white dresses 
all the time. Please tell Mamma not to spoil 
her eyes making such beautiful flowers and 
buds and leaves on that little blue dress for 
me.” 
“But you like blue, don’t you, darling?— 
You know Papa always likes to see his little 
girl in blue; it suits this fair skin and these 
golden curls.” 





I trod on my part, and your part hollered!’ ” 


“.Oh, yes! Blue is like the sky. But did 
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you see the great white clouds a little while 
ago? I thought they were so beautiful—and 
after the sun went to bed, I guess the angels 
must have left the door open, for the light 
shone out, I think how good it would be to 
sit down one of those soft clouds, and have 
the beautiful red light fall all around me, and 
mako me so warm and happy. If I was an 
angel, and had wings, and could go where I 
had a mind to, I'd gather my apron full of 
stars every night. Oh, look! the stars are 
opening all around. How I wish I had 
enough to make a wreath of.” 

Mr. Graham drew his child to his bosom 
with a strange thrill of tenderness, mingled 
with an indescribable feeling of awe, and, hold- 
ing her closely to his heart, entered his dwel- 
ling. 

. Working again by lamp-light. Caroline, 
when will'you leave off that everlasting em 
broidery?” 

“TJ will put it away soon. 
few more stitches.” 

«“ Well, Pet, where are Papa’s elippers?— 
That’s a lady; you had them ready, didn’t you? 
Now, where’s the little night-gown?—Papa 
will undress his darling.” 

It was a great pleasure to the fond father 
to disrobe that dear little form, to release 
the plump white feet from their delicate lit- 
tle prisons, and hear the low rippling laugh- 
ter of his cbild as he told nursery lyrics upon 
her rosy fingers and toes. All the toils and 
cares of the day were forgotten as he draped 
the soft warm limbs in the snowy night robe, 
and pillowed the bright head upon his broad 
bosom, and told little stories and sang little 
hymns fill the wondering blue eyes grew 
weary, and at last veiled themselves in sium- 


ber. 
Mrs. Graham thought that her husband had 


forgotten her and her work, so she stitched 
away till warned by his look directed toward 
her, she placed it in her basket, and drew her 
chair beside him. 

«“ Little darling —does she not look lovely?” 
whispered Mr. Graham, as his ‘wife leaned 
over her chair arm. _ 

“ Yes little rosebud! How little she knows 
of care or trouble, Would she could always 
be as happy as now!” 

“But don’t you suppose she has an'y trou- 
ble? Ido. Young as she is, she has sorrows 
as great to her little heart as ours are to us.” 

“ Oh, she may have little vexations some- 
times, but nothing she remembers five min- 


utes! ” 
“Perhaps you do not always know, Caro- 


line. Carrie is a sensitive child. You would 
have felt sorry for her this evening if you 
could have heard her tell me how lonely she 
had been, and how her Mamma never had 
time to love her.” 

“Did she say that? Poor little dear!— 
1 did not know that she felt so. I dowt 
have time to spend with her. I often think 
that Iam letting the precious hours of her 
infancy slip away without getting much en- 
joyment from them; but what canI do? I 
am so busy about my work—we are not able 
to hire everything done. Oh dear, I wish I 
could have more leisure; but come, let us 
put her to bed now, precious!” and the moth- 
er kissed and caressed the dear little face, till 
it lighted up with smiles, as if some bright 
dream were hovering round the little sleeper’s 


heart. 
Gently they laid her in her little crib, and 


drew the snowy counterpane over her. 
Not a great while after this, sickness came 


to that cradle. 
“A sick child! Avery bad case!” muttered 


the old doctor, as he felt the pulse, and lis- 
tened to the breathings of the poor panting 
sufferer. ‘She has taken a violent cold.— 
Dind’t I see her sitting out upon the door 
step last evening?” 

“T don’t know but she might have been 
there a few minutes. I was very busy at night, 
and did not notice what Carrie was doing,” 
Mrs. Graham replied, in tremulous tones. 

“Yes, she was sitting in the night air, 
poor little dear, when I came home. Oh 
Caroline! How could you be so careless of 
the child’s health?” groaned the anxious 
father, glancing uneasily from the tell-tale 
features of the physician to the pale, quiver. 
ing face of his wife. 

“Oh Papal I didn’t mean to be naughty. 
I went out there myself. Mamma was so 
busy, she didn’t want me to talk to her, and 
I wanted Papa to come so much. I didn’t 
know it would make me sick. Kiss me, Papa!” 

What a night was that to that agonized 
pair, as they hung in tearful suspense over 
the beautiful form for the first time writhing in 
the crampings of pain. How anxiously they 
strove to read hope in the physician’s counte- 
nance, How piteously they implored the 
Great Physician to have mercy, and heal their 


sick. How impossible it seemed to say, “ Thy 
will be done! ” 


I want to seta 


ways are inscratable, had claimed their pret- 
ty blossom. 

‘Shortly afterwards there came thatjfearful 
calm which precedes the last dread moment 
which puts an end to the conflict between life 
and death. 

Slowly the veined lids arose, and folded 
back, till the long lashes met and mingled 
with the delicate tracings of the brow; wide 
open were the great blue eyes, and they wan- 
dered, as if balf bewildered, for a moment 
with a dreamy, vacant expression through 
space, then suddenly lighted up with happy, 
loving recognition. As they met the mother's 
gaze, the lips quivered, parted; and the gen- 
tle spirit came once more to look through its 
bars, and whisper forth another word of love. 

“Oh Mamma! we are there. How beau- 
tiful you look. You won’t get tired now.— 
When I wake up in the morning, we will go 
and find the angels. Good night!” and the 
trembling lids fell softly down, like rose-leaves 
over violet beds. A faint smile hovered 
around the lips, and the soul was set free. 

Beautiful, indeed, was that sweet face—so 
white, so wax-like, so angelic did it seem, sur- 
rounded with its halo of golden hair, that each 
one longed to gaze upon it, and to feel that 
the slight form—robed in one of the favorite 
“little white dresses,” disclosing the finely- 
‘rounded arms, the plump shoulders, and 
dimpled hands, in one of which nestled a tiny 
white rose-bud—had been a fit tenement for 
an angel. 

They laid their lilly in the earth. They 
returned to their sad, desolate home. The 
embroidered robe was laid aside unfinished, 
There was no need now to hurry with the 
stitches. Bnt now, as before, there was no 
time for the mothor to love her daughter.— 
It was too late—JIndependent. 








Household Recipes. 


Good Cider. 

Put the new cider into clean casks or barrels, 
and allow it to ferment from one to three weeks, 
according as the weather is cool or warm. When 
it has attained to lively fermentation add to each 
gallon three fourths of a pound of white sugar, 
and let the whole ferment again until it possesses 
nearly the brisk pleasant taste which it is desired 
should be permanent. Pour out a quart of the 
cider and mix with it one quarter of an ounce of 
sulphate of lime for every gallon the cask contains, 
Stir until it is intimately mixed, and pour the 
emulsion into the liquid. Agitate the contents of 
the cask thoroughly for a few moments, then let it 
rest, that the cider may settle. Fermentation will 
be arrested at once, and will not be resumed. It 
may be bottled in the course of a few weeks, or it 
may be allowed to remain in the cask and used on 
draft. If bottled, it will become a sparkling cider 
—better than what is called champagne wine. 


Tomato Figs. 

The following isthe method of preserving to- 
matoes in Bermuda, and thereby manufacturing a 
sweet preserve, something like figs : 

Take six pounds of sugar to one peck (or sixteen 
pounds) of the frait, scald and remove the skia in 
the usual way, cook them over a fire, their own 
juice being sufficient, without the addition of wa- 
ter, until the sugar penetrates, and they are clari- 
fied; they are then shaken, spread on dishes, flat 
tened and dried in the sun, A small quantity of 
the syrup should be occasionally sprinkled over 
them whilst drying, after which pack them down 
in boxes, treating each layer with powdered sugar. 
The syrup is afterwards concentrated and botiled 
for use. They keep from yvar to year, and retain 
their flavor surprisingly, which is nearly that of 
the best quality of fresh figs, The pear-shaped or 
single tomatoes answer the purpose best. Ordina- 
ry brown sugar may be used, a large portion of 
which is retained in the syrup. 


Cucumbers, to Pickle. 

Put the cucumbers into salt and water, for three 
days, then scald them with weak vineggr, and let 
them remain three days longer. Scald some 
strong pickling vinegar, with a few onions, black 
pepper, allspice, cloves, ginger root, and horse- 
radish; pour the whole over the cucumbers, and 
keep them in jars for use. Gerkins, which are 
small cucumbers, are pickled in the same way. 


Corn Cake. 

The most delicious corn cake we have ever eat- 
en was made after the following recipe, which is 
furnished for the Farmer at our special request: 

Take one pint of sweet milk, half a pint of sour 
milk, one teaspoonful of soda, half a teacup of mo- 
lasses, two table spoonsful of butter, and stir into 
these meal enough to mahe a batter of the thicke 
ness of common griddle cakes; pour into a deep 
tin and bake one hour. 


Corn Wafiies. 

To three eggs add a quart ot milk, and thicken 
to a batter with corn meal. Put ina piece of lard 
the size of a hen’s egg. This should be melted.— 
Add a teaspoouful of salt and half a teaspoonful 
of s:da dissolved in vinegar. Bake in wafile irons, 
and eat hot with butter. 








For our Young Friends. 


Puzzle, 
Add fifty to an infant in such a way that it will 
denote confusion and disorder, JI.W.E. 


Plymouth, August, 1859, 


Miscellaneous Enigma, 
I am composed of 11 letters, 
My 3, 9, 6, 10, is a proper name. 
My 8, 4, 1, 9, 6, 8, 5, is a city in Canada, 
My 4, 2, is a preposition, 
My 7, 5, 4, 1, 11, is the edge of land. 
y whole is a prominent citizen of the Peninsu- 
lar State. N. B. 


_ 
~~ 





But He who seeth not as we see, and whose 
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GROVER & BAKER’S 
CELEBRATED 


FAMILY SEWING MACHINES, 


495 Broadway, New York, 

143 Jefferson Avenue, Detroit, 

58 West Fourth Street, Cincinnati, ° 
A NEW STYLE--PRICE $50. 

This machine sews from two spools. as purchased from 

the store, requiring No rewinding of thread: it Hems, 

Fells, Gathers and Stitches in a superior style, finishing 

each seam by its own operation, witnout recourse to the 

hand-neodia, as is required by other machines. It will 

do better and cheaper sewing than a seamstress can, even 

ifshé works for oné cent an hour, Send for a Circular. 


WHEELER & WILSON’S 
IMPROVED 


SEWING MACHINES. 


PRICES GREATLY REDUCED, 


Particular attention is invited to the 
NEW STYLE, AT $50.00. 


SEND FOR A CIRCULAR, 








L. D. & M. C. GRIGES, 


GENERAL AGENTS for Michigan and Western 
New York. 


145 Jefferson Avenue, Detroit, 


GOOD NEWS.—A reduction in the prices of Sewing 
Machines is announced in our advertizing columns.— 
Their utility is established beyond question, and at the 
present prices we see no reason why they should not be 
found, as they ought to be, in every household. Several 
varieties are manufacinred, adapted to various purposes. 
So far as public opinion has been formed and uttered, the 
> sedan is ham ey vier" | accorded to the Wheeler and 

ilson machine for family use, and for manufactures in 
the same range of purpose and material. During the 
present autumn the trials have been numerous, and all 
the patents of any pretension have brought fairly into 
competition. In every case, the Wheeler & Wilson ma- 
chine has won the highest premium. We may instance 
the State Fair of New York, New Jersey, Pennsylvania, 
Kentucky, ——— Wisconsin, Virginia, Michigan, Indi- 
ana, Mississippi, Missouri and California, and the Fairs 
in Cincinnati, Chicago, St. Louis, Bultimore, Richmond, 
and San Fransisco. At the Fair of the St. Louis Mechan- 
ical &ssociation, the Examining Committee was compos- 
ed of twenty-five Ladies of the highest social standing, 
who, without a dissenting voice, awarded for the Wheel- 
er & Wilson Machine, the highost only prenitns, a Silver 
Pitcher, valued at $75. If these facts do not establish a 
reputation, we know not what can.—Christian Advocate 
and Journal, 





IMPORTANT 


FARMERS AND DAIRYMEN! 


We would respectfully announce that we have become 
the publishers of that valuable and beautiful work, 


MILCH COWS 


DAIRY FARMING. 
The Best Book Extant on the Subject. 


No aga the Breeds, Breeding and Management, in 
health and Disease, of ry and other Stock; the Se- 
lection of Milch Cows, with a full explanation of Guenon’s 
Method ; the Culture of Forage Plants, and the Produc- 
tion of Milk, Buiter, and Cheese; embodying the most 
recent improvements, and adapted to Farming in the 
United States and British Provinces; with a Treatise 
upon the Dairy Husbandry of Holland: to which is add- 
ed Horsefall’s System of Dairy Management, 


By CHARLES L. FLINT, 


Secretary of the Massachusetts State Board of Aricul- 
ture; author of * A Treatise on Grasses, Forage 
Plants,” ete. 


FULLY AND BEAUTIFULLY ILLUSTRATED WITH 


130 ENGRAVINGS. 
12mo. 416pp. Price $1.25. 
The chapter on the diseases of Dairy Stovk, mostly pre- 
pared by Dr. C. M. Woop, and Dr. J. H. Dapp, 
is worth many times the cost of the book. 


TO FARMERS. 


i renx and STEARNS OFFER: 
SULPHITE OF LIME for checking the fermenta- 
aes seal or Grape Juice; 

AROMETERS for Sugar Makers, also THER- 
MOMETERS, both specially made for the thaking of 
oR reliable HAROMETER for Pree B 

reliable ER for Five Dollars; 

GALACTOMETERS f iving t f 
cream in milk; Vilabi dairies dtbiidiagliae 
MILK HYDROMETERS for showing ‘instantly the 
purity of milk; together with numerous instruments 
and materials of value to agriculturists. 

HIGBY & STEARNS, Chemlsts, 
Corner Woodward and Jefferson Avenue, 
Detroit, Mich. 


SYRACUSE NURSERIES, 


SYRACUSE, N. WY. 
For the Special Attention of Nurserymen 


500,000 Apple Trees,1_ year old, comprising the 
most popular Western varieties, 

100,000 Pear Trees, Standard, 1 and 2 years‘oli. 

150,000 Pear Trees, Dwarf, 1 and 2 years old; both 
these and the Standards are of unsurpass- 
able quality. 

100,000 Peach, Spnlowty Romprive and Plum 

rees; strong and handsome, 

100,000 Catawba, Clinton and Isabella Grapes, and 
a ee at of — all uncom- 
monly vigorous and well rooted. 

100,000 Houghton's Seedling Gooseberries. 

50,000 Currants, fifteen varieties, remarkably 
strong. 

200,000 Raspberries, fourteen varieties, all fine 


~~ 
50,000 Rhubarb, Linneus, and Cahoon’s Mam- 
moth; unquestionably the best two vari- 


eties. 
100,000 New Rochelle (Lawton) Blackberries. 
50,000 Norway and Sonerions Spruce, Canada 
Balsam, and American Arbor Vite : splen- 
did trees, from 8 to 6 feet high; may be 
had at a bargain. 
5,000 Tulip trees, one of the most beautiful and 
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hardy of American forest trees. 
1,000,000 Apple Seedlings 1 and 2 years old. 
500,000 Pear do lands “ 4& 
100,000 Plum do 1 year old. 
950.0 Cherry do “ “ 








A perthalewy large stock also, of Roses, Dahlias, 
Peonies, Spireas, Honeysuckles, Japan Quince, (white 
and Red), Sophora Japonica, Purple Fringe, Snowballs 
and Box Edging, 

All these Trees and Plants are of the finest growth 
and will be sold at very low prices. 


SMITH & HANCHETT. 
Syracuse, September 1859. 86-8w 


THE SYRACUSE NURSERIES 


OFFER FOR SALE FOR THE FALL OF 1859. 
The following Trees Plants, é&c. 
Apple—3, 4 m4 5 years old; a very general assort- 

ment, 


Pear—i and 2 ar old; Dwarf and Standard, so ex- 
tensive in variety as to enabla us to fill the 
most particular order. Also, several choice 
vaiieties of bearing age. 

Cherry—1 and 2 year old; Dwaifand Standard, beau- 
tiful Trees. 

Peach, Apricot. Plum and Nectarine—Best 
varieties; trees very vigorous. 

Currants—White and Red Dutch, Victoria, and 
twelve newer varieties; quality of plants 
unsurpassable, 

Gooseberries—Houghton’s Seedling, a good stock, 
and some of the best English sorts. 

Blackberries—Lawton or New Rochelle, Dorches- 

er, and Newman’s Thornless, F 

Raspberries and Strawberries—Assortment 
enemy, large and desirable. Prices very 

ow 





Grapes—An immense stock of Isabella, Catawba and 
Clinton, 1 and 2 years old, exceedingly. 
strong and well rooted; also, very fine 
lants of the Concord, Delaware, iana, 
‘artford Hos Northern Muscadine, 
ry and Union Village; the seven 
‘or $6. 
Kvergroems—Europesn Silver Fir; American and 
orway Spruce; American Arbor Vite; 
Balsam; Hemlock; Austrian, Corsican and 
Scotch Pines; ranging from 2 to 6 feet. 
Deciduous—American and European Mountain Ash; 
Weeping Ash; American Elms; English 
Weeping Elms, (very graceful); Horse 
Chestnuts; Catalpas; European Larch ; Sil- 
ver and Sugar Maples; Linden; Tulip Trees; 





OPINIONS OF THE PRESS, 

It is a work that was much needed, and one that in 
recommending we shall do good to the farming interest, 
—New York Tribune. 

We recommend the work to every one that keeps a 
cow, or intends tu do so.—Ohio Farmer. 

We recommend it asa matter of economy; because 
if studied, it cannot fail to impart facts of more value to 
most dairy-men and dairy-women than several times its 
cost.—New England Farmer, 

It should be in the hands of every ewner of a cow,— 
Vermont Farmer. 

It can but rank as a standard American dairy book.— 
the best, we have no hesitation in saying, yet issued 
upon the subject.—Country Gentleman. 

The more we examine the book the more we like it. 
To say that it is superior to any work hitherte pubiished 
on that subject, is not enough; itis a better book than 
we had hoped to have an opportunity of welcoming to 
the shelves of our agricultural library,— Wisconsin 
Farmer, 





; PUBLISHED BY 
PHILLIPS, SAMPSON & CO. 
18 Winter Street, Boston. 


Sold by all Booksellers and Periodical Agents through- 
out the country. 


N. B.—Copies will be sent, pastage paid, on roontpt of 
the advertised price. 87-2w 





Fruit, Ornamental Trees, Plants, &c. 


FROST & CO., Proprietors of the Genesee Valley 

« Nurseries, Rochester, N. Y., cultivate for sale every 

desctiption of Fruits, Ornamental Trees, Plants, Bulbs 
ete. 

Their stock is well fern and_ most extensive, occu- 
pying THREE HUNBRED ACRES of fine soil, which 
enables them to fill all orders in large or small quanti- 
ties, in a most satisfactory manner. Plants are packed 
so that they will reach accessible places, in any part of 
the United States, in perfect order. 

The following Catalogues contain full 
the stock in the different departments, an 
nished gratis to all applicants: 

No. 1. Descriptive Catalogue of Fruits, 

No. 2. Descriptive Catalogue of Ornamental Trees, 
Shrubs, Roses, &c. 

No. 8. Descriptive Catalogue of Dahlias, Verbenas, 
Greenhouse Plants, &c. 

No. 4. Wholesale Catalogue or Trade List. 

No. 5. Descriptive Catalogue of Flowering Bulbs. 

ddress A. FROST & CO, 
83-4w Rochester, N. Lo 


articulars otf 
will be fur- 





PUBLIC SALE 
OF 


DURHAM CATTLE. 


(x WEDNESDAY, the 21st September next, at 10 
o'clock A. M., at my farm, two miles east of North- 





ville, in the town of Novi, Oakland county, I will sell 
the following Stock: 

20 head of Durham Cattle, consisting of Cows, Heifer: 
and Heifer and Bull Calves. Also, forty Fine Woo 
Sheep, ten Buck Lambs, of Cotswold and Southdown 
gs Ne best Mutton sheep.) I will also offer my 
Prize Young Bull, GOVERNOR, sired by Imported 
Governor, reserving one bid to myself. The sale will be 
positive and without reserve, except in the one instance 
mentioned above. 

TERMS.—On sums under $50, six months, over $50, 





nine months’ credit will be — Ly approves notes, 
n 


(Nursery grown and very fine,) Black Wal- 
nut and Weeping Willow. 
Shrubs—Altheas; Fringe Trees, Purple and White; 
Double Flowering Almond, Cherry and 
Peach; Honeysuckles; Lilacs; Snowballs; 
Sweet Briar; Spireas; and a great many 
others. See Catalogue No. 3. 
Roses—One of the best and largest collections in 
7 America; best plants of tne Augusta at $1. 
Dahlias, Ponies, Border Plants, Bul- 
bous Roots, &c.,, in great variety. 


two varieties without question; very low 

by the doz., 100 or 1,000, 
Asparagus—Very strong, 1 and 2 yer old roots. 
Hedge Plants—Osage Orange; Honey Locust; 

Privit, 1 and 2 years; Red and White Cedar. 

Our articles generally are of the finest growth, and 

will be sold at the lowest rates. For particular informa- 
tion see 


Our Several Catalogues, Viz: 


No. 1. A Descriptive Catalogue of all our productions 

No. 2. A Descriptive Catalogue of Fruits. 

No. 8. A Descriptive Catalogue of Ornamental Trees, 
Shrubs, Roses, &c. 

No. 4. A Descriptive Catalogue of Dahlias, Green 
House, and Bedding Plants, &c. 

No. 5. A Wholesale Catalogue for Nurserymen and 
Dealers. 

Forwarded on receipt of a stamp each. 

SMITH & HANCHETT. 
Syracuse, September 1859. 36 Sw 


DRY GOODS AND CARPETS. 
NALL, DUNCKLEE & CO. 


Wouldinvite the attention of the Farmers of Michigan 
when visiting Detroit, to their extra 


FALL & WINTER STOCK 
OF 


CARPETS, 
FOREIGN AND DOMESTIC 


DRY GOODS, 


Embracing every variety of 
Fancy Silks, Black Silks. 
Valencia Robes, Bayadere Stripes, 
Laces, Embroideri 
White Goods, Kid Gloves, 
Hoslery Sheetings, Cloths, 
jannels, Ticks, Printed Lawns 
Cambrics, Gi 
Muslin de Laines 
Stella Shawls, Broche Shawls. 


OUR CARPET AND FURNISHING STOCK 


Is complete in all its branches, 
Tapestry Velvet Carpet, 
Tapestry Brussels do, 
Imperial Three Ply, 
Extra Super Ingrain, 
Superfine do, Fine Ingrain de, 


Cotton and Wool do, 

Silk Damask, Worsted do, 

Morreens, Druggets, Green Boise, 

Cocoa Matting, Plain and Check Matting, 
Gilt Shade, Common, do, 
Shade Tassels, Cornices, 
Rugs and Mats. 
Window Hollands, 

Window Shades, 


Oil Cloths, 8 6, 138 and 24 foot, 





Which we offer cheap for cash. 








with interest: or a liberal d will be made for 
cash. M. L, BROOKS. 
Northville, August 15, 1859. 84-5t* 


N DUNCKLEE & CO. 
14 ly No, 74 Woodward Avenue, Detsalt 


’ Corn Planters, (hand.) 


Rhubarb—Cahoon’s Giant and Linneus; the best | 


ive Geese Feathers, Paper Hangings 











CAHOON’S PATENT 
BROADCAST SEED SOWER, 


a 
‘ 





For Sowing Wheat, Oats, Barley, Grass 
Seed, &c. oe 


tie HAND MACHINE sows from four to eight acres 
per hour at @ common walking gait, throwing out 
Wheat abont forty feet wide and Grass Seed twenty feet. 

The HORSE POWER MACHINE at the usual walk- 
ing gait of a horse sows from ten to fifteen acres per hour, 
throwing Wheat about sixty feet wide at each assage. 

The vast superiority of this machine over Mt others, 
as shown in the perfectly regular and even distribution 
of the seed, and the wonderful rapidity with which the 
work is performed, combined with their perfect simplici- 
ty ana durability, have already placed them in the front 
ranks of labor saving agricultural implements, _ 

A saving of three fourths of the labor and one 

fourth of the seed used in hand sowing is effected by 
using these machines. A person entirely unused to sow- 
ing by hand, can use either machine with pertect success, 
They _ — give — ei eey and to 
save their cost in less time than any other far - 
ment yet introduced. : ps 

These machines can be purchased of Agents in all the 
principal places in the State. 

For farther particulars address P. B. SANBORN, 
General Agent for Michigan and Western Canada, 

At B, B. & W. R. NOYES’ Hardware Store, 
82-3m 86 Woodward Avenue, Detroit, Mich. 


PENFIELD’S 


SEE DSTORE 
AGRICULTURAL WAREHOUSE, 


No. 103 Woodward Avenue, Detroit, 
W. 8. PENFIELD, Agent. E, TAYLOR, Proprietor. 











Having purchased the above ESTABLI 
increased the STOCK, I will sell alae 
CHEAP FOR CASH 


Every variety of FIELD and GARDEN ¢ 
FARMING IMPLEMENTS, STOVES, TIN oe COE 
PER WARE, &c. some of which are as follows: 


Axes. Hooks, Hasps, an 
Axe Helves, Hatchets, <a 
Apple Pickers, Hedge Shears, 
Apple Parers, ion Cream Freezers, 
naga, Bat aca 5 nives oe Forks, 
arn Door Rollers. arvin nives and 
Bush Looks, Jack-Knives. ned 
Bush Scythes. Pruning Knives. 
Bog Hoes, Lamps. 
Bark Mills. Lanterns, 
Bull Rings. Mowing Machines, for 1 or 


Buck Saws and Frames. 2 horses, (Ketchum’s pa- 


Baskets, (splint) from 134} tent improved,) li 
peck 4G bushels. strong, ‘ne be a me 
Baskets, (Patent, iron-rivet-| Meat Cutters (for Sausages.) 


ed,) from jg to 2 bushels,|Mop-Sticks and Irons, 
Butter Stamps. Mouse and Rat Traps, 
Cultivators, (Large.) Nails, (cut and wrought.) 
Corn Cultivators,with wheel] Ox-Yokes and Bows. 
ure Lage ) e) weed Pins. 

arrot Weeder, (ITorse. x Ba! bri for hor 
Corn Planters “ie Seed Drill/Ox Tos (chain) ad 

(imery & Co. patent,) for|Plow Points, &c. 

Lorse. PLOWS,—Starbuck’s “Tro- 

. jan,” 2 sizes, No. 4 and 5. 


Corn Cutters, tarbuck’s “* Peekskill,” 6 





Corn Shellers. sizes, 
Cradles and Scythes. Nourse, Mason & Co.'s“ Eas 
Churns, (thermometer or] gle,” 4 sizes, 

dash. Nourse, Mason and Co.'s 
Cheese Presses. “ Stubble Plow,” 7 sizes. 
Cheese Tubs, (tin.) Steel Plows. 
Cider Mills. Subsoil Plows. 
Coffee Mills. Double Mold-board Co 
Cooking Scales, Plows. 
Cow Bells. Side Hill Plows, 
Corn and Cob Mills. Pump Reel, Curbs, galvan 
Curry Combs. ized iron tube and chain, 
Carpet Tacks. Pumps, (iron). 
Corn Po: penn. Potatoe Hooks, 
Clothes Pins, Pruning Saw and Chisels. 
Coal Hods. Pots and Kettles, (all sizes.) 
Chains. Pepper Mills. 


Drain Tile, 8, 4, and 5 inch.| Road Scrapers, 
Dog, (or Sheep,) powers for| Root Pullers, 


churning. Rake ha. rde: d 
Dish Cloth Holders, aban . Senile 


Elevator Buckets. Straw Cutting Boxes, 12 
Forks, (hay or manure,) 2) sizes from 1 to 12 knives, 
o § tines. 


. (hand and horse power.) 

Fanning Mills, (Grant’s.) {Seed Drills, (horse or hax 1.) 

Flat- Iron Stands. Seythes and Sickles, 

Fruit Cans, (tin, stone For|Scythe and Whet Stones. 
glass. Saws, (hand or circular.) 

Field and Garden Rollers. |Saw Setts and Files. 

Grind Stones. Shovels & Spades,(all kinds 

Grind Stone Hangings. Sheep Shears. 

Gate Hinges,large and small|Spring Balances. 





Gimblets, (all sizes.) Sugar Boxes. 
Grub Hoes, Sausage Stuffers, 
Garden Hoes. Square Cook Stoues, 


Garden Syringes, Elevated oven Cook Stoves 
Horse Powers, Threshers|Sheet Iron Parlor Stoves. 
and Separators. Hall Stoves, &c. 
Emery Co.’s patent for}Transplanting Trowels and 
one or two horses, also,) Forks, 
saws and sa-v attachment./Tin Ware, (all kinds.) 
Hoes, all kinds, (hand.) Tea Canisters, 
Horse Hoes. Toys, (Japan Ware.) 
Horse Rakes. Wool Twine, 
Harrows, (square & triangu-} Water Rams, 
lar. Well Wheels, 





Hay Knives. Wrenches, 
Half Bushel Measures, Wagon Jacks, 
Halter Snaps. Wash Boards, 
Horse Cards and Brushes. | Wash Tubs. 


FIELD, GARDEN, AND GRASS SEED 
Of best quality and every variety, . 

Persons ordering any of the above will please write 
their NAME and ADDRESS plainly. Direct to PEN- 
FIELD'S Seed Store, 103 Woodward Avenue, Detroit 
and they will receive prompt attention. E, TAYLOR. 

N. B.—Cash paid for clean Timothy and Clover,Seed. 





SUMMER COMPLAINTS. 
Viz: Diarrhea and Cholera Morbus, 


and Flatulent and Spasmodie Colics. 


Ww: THE UNDERSIGNED, have for several years 
past sold 


B. FOSGATE’S ANODYNE CORDIAL, 


and during this period have witnessed its salutary effects 
in euring the diseases for which it is recommended, viz: 


Acute and Chronie’ Diarrhea and Cholera 
Morbus, 


in our own, and in the families of our customers, and 
have also seen its successful administration in cases of 


GHOLERA INFANTUM. 


We do, therefore, fidently r 1 it to‘all those 
who may be afflicted with those distressing and danger- 
ous complaints, as offering one of the best means fer 
their cure or rélief: 


W. Brisrox, Utica, 
J.d. Toor, Hamilton. J. Osporn, Seneca Falls, 
L. Parsons, Westfield. L. Key & ©o., Geneva. 
8. Waite & wrt redonia. x Bust Reas Tse. 
P. Curtis, Attica. ITOH ILLAYE, Syracuse 

W. Sxaver & Son, Batavia, J, Owan & Co, Detroit. 
J. G. Barirer, Leroy. . & E. Gayiorp,Cleveland 
7], Brapwz, Elmira. G. Witxiarp, Ashtabula. 
A. J. Marruews, Baffalo, .G. G. Griiet, Kingsville. 
L. B. Swan, Rochester, Carter & Bro., Erie. 

N. B. Itis particularly usefal to Childrem whea 
Teething, 4s it allays irritation, induces moderate 
perspiration and produces sleep. 





T. M. Hunt, Aubu 


Sold by Druggists generally. Prror'25 Cents,” 
©. N. TUTTLE, General Agent. 
29-4 ‘Auburn, i. ¥. 
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Ss. FOLSOM, 


WOOL DEALER, 
90 Woodward Avenue, 


DETROIT, MICHIGAN, 


THE MARKETS. 


Flour and Meal. 

The declining tendency in breadstuffs, noticed last 
week, still continues andin this market the past has 
been a remarkably dull week. 

Flour—The flour trade has come to a complete stand 
still, no sales being made for shipment and very few of 
any kind. These few show 4 decline of about 123¥¢¢c, the 
closing rates being $4 37}4 for red wheat brands and $4 50 
a4 6234 for white. 

Wheat—Wheat is in fair demand at about the closing 
prices of last week, at which figures it has ruled steady 
since. Prime white readily brings $1 00 and red 85c. 


Corn—Corn has declined a few cents, the closing prices 
being 69a70c, with moderate demand. 

Oats—For oats there is a good demand and very few 
are on the market. For large lots 28c and for small 29a 
0c would readily be obtainable. 

Rye—Very little rye is yet being brought to market 
and prices are rather nominal at 50a56c per bushel. 

Barley in better demand and prime would command 
$100 @ cwt. 

Mill Feed—The quotations for millstuffs now are 
$11 60 for bran, $15 60 for coarse, middlings, and $17 60 
for fine per ton : : 

Potatoes—The demand for potatoes has considerably 
improved during the week, though prices remain un- 
changed. We quote 30a35c. 

Butter has also improved, small lots of prime readily 
bringing 15c. Keg butter is dull and not wanted. 

Eggs—Scarce and in better demand at 829, 














The latest accounts from from the interior of the 
State give as the ruling prices for wheat 80c for red and 
90c for white. 

In Boston, on Monday, the flour market was steady, 
with sales of Western superfine at $4 252450, fancy 
$4 50a5; entra $5a5 50 for common, $5 50a5 75 for fumily 
and $5 75a8 for superior brands. 

In Albany, on the same day, there was a good demand 
for wheat, with sdles. of mixed Michigan at $182, Bye 
80a82e; corn 79c; oats 86a897¢c. 

At Cincinnati, on the 5th, the ruling rates were:— 
Superfine flour $4 50a4 60, extra do $4 70; wheat, red 90 
a95c, white $1a110. Corn 70d, barley 60a65c, rye 75c, 
oats 39a40c. 

At Toledo, on Tuesday, wheat stoodc 90 and $1 for red 
and white. No sales of flour. 

At Milwaukee, on the 6th, the market was dull at 73a 
T5c for No. 1 Spring wheat, and 76a78c for extra. Oats 
were firm at 30c. 

At Chicago, on the same day, No. 1 spring wheat was 
13aT3ic, No. 2 70c, No. 1 red 90c, No 2 red 75c.. Corn 
was 61a62c, oats 25a26c, rye 56c. 

At Cleveland, on the 6th, choice extra flour sold at $5, 
red wheat at $1a1 02 and white do at $1 10. 

At Buffalo, on the Tth, flour was steady at $4 50a4 6234 
for extra Micigan, Indiana and Ohio. Wheat was firm 
at $1 07a1 0S for white Ohio and Michigan. Corn dull. 

At Montreal, on Wednesday, the flour market was 
steady at $475 for superfine. New wheat would bring 
cal. 

At New York, on Wednesday, flour was dull and 
drooping, except the lower grades which were firm.— 
Wheat was dull and heavy at $112 for mixed western. 
Corn and oats dull. The quotations compared with 
those of a week previous, were as follows: 


Sept. Tth. Aug. Sist. 
Flour (extra waters) ----$4 40a4 80 ad 00 
Wheat (new white Ky.).. 1 392145 1 45a1 50 
Corn (mixed western).... —a 80 79a 80 
Oats .c0i. 242 <0250------- 86a 41 86a 41 


The latest accounts from Liverpool report flour tend- 
ing downward. Wheat 2d. lower and corn firm. The 
quotations, in our currency,were as follows: 


Flour, @ bbl....---- ---- -.20 22. ----$5 0005 80 
Wheat (white and red) @ bu---..-.-... 1 09a1 31 
Corn, mixed, # bu---.....--..-.--.. 4a 78 


Live Stock, &c. 
This market is wholly unchanged from last week. We 
quote: 


Beef cattle, gross, @ cwt--..--.....--- $2 50a8 25 
Hogs, gross, M  coceeseon o---- 5 00a5 25 
Sheep, each ..-.--0-.----- .+------- 2 25a2 50 


Lambs, each ..-- .----.-----0-0-2-00- 1 2501 50 
4t Albany, on Monday, there was a fair amount of 
stock on the market and quotations are a shade lower. 


This week. Last week 
Extra... ..-- ence---------- 5 aby 5390534 
First gual ween ncncscccnee 44684 239 44104 
Second quality ..-..-------- 33¢23% 803% 
Third quality ...-..«- ------ 8 a3 asi 
Inferior 100 enon e--- ewwe ---- 23602% 392 ad 


Of sheep and lambs the receipts were large. Sales 
wore at $2 62a2 75 per head. 


At New York, on Wednesday, the Zribume says: 
“The market opened with something over half the 
stock of Tuesday on hand, and a smal! addition of fresh 
arrivals, making the pumber on sale these two days 3053, 
The weather to day is still better than yesterday, but 
the market is not. The truth is, the tune was pitched 
too high, and cattle held so strong at the advance that 
“butchers would not buy, and did not come forward, as 
was expected, to-day, and consequently there was a de- 
cline of prices.. We think that fair, 7 cwt, bullocks are 
bought to day easy at $5 a head less than the price yes- 
terday: and we never saw a duller market than it was 
from 10 to 1 o’clock, at which time there was an unusual 
number of cattle unsold, and these were pediled out 
during the afternoon very much at buyers’ own prices. 
The result is that, taking the whole market through, 
there is no advance of price. 


Wool, 

The Cleveland wool circular of Sept. ist says, “ Du- 
ring the last month our wool market has presented 
much activity. Large public and private sales have been 
av at satisfactory prices. Prices of wools have been 

lly sustained since the opening, and we have no doubt 
fine wools will advance as the Fall demand increases.— 
Coarse wools are not in %0 active "demand though pri- 
ces are sustained.” 

The U. 8. Zeonomist of Wednesday says: 

“The activity noticed last week continues, Since 
Friday 600 bales washed Peruvian sold at 26c, 6 months, 
end 150 do unwashed on private terms; 40 bales unwash- 

ed Mestila at about 18c, 6 months, and 115 bales Cordova 
on private terms. Prices of all descriptions: continue 
firm, and with the present inquiry there is a Prospect of 
@ good week's business being done. In California wools 
there have been further sales made, but the particulars 
had not transpired at this writing.” 

Bosron.—The market for domestic wool remains un. 
changed. Thereisasteady demand, and prices are firm 
and well sustained, with an upward tendency. The 
sales of the week have been 125,000 I fleece and pulled, 
at prices in the range of quoted rates. In forcign no 
transactions of any importance. gales of 350 ballots Pe- 
ruvian and 50 bales Mediterranean and South American 
at full prices, Shipping List. 
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WOOL! WOOL!! 


30,000 POUNDS OF WOOL WANTED 


, OSBORN’S FACTORY in exchange for 

good substantial cloth such as DOESKIN CASSI- 
ae BLACK, BROWN and GRAY CASSIMEBES, 
SATINETT, TWEEDS, WHITE and RED FLANNEL, 
also STOCKING YARN, all of which were made ex- 
pressly for durability. ‘We will exchange for wool on 
the most reasonalle terms, also wool manufactured on 
shares, or by the yard, also wool carded, and spun, and 
twisted at our usual rates. All those in want of a good 





their wool to Osborn’s Factory. All work warranted 
well done and done to order. Il wool sent to Ann Ar- 
ber by Rail Road — be oe fl — to. For 
th ticulars please ress at Ann Arbor, 
sone . H. OSBORN & CO. 





WALLACE’S WOOLEN FACTORY, © 
BATTLE CREEK, MICH. 


HE SUBSCRIBER continues to: manufacture wool 

into CLOTH, CASSIMERE, TWEEDS and FLAN- 
NEL for farmers, either on shares or by the yard.— 
Terms as reasonable as any other rte establishment in 
the State. Goods warranted perfect, hard twisted, and 
durable, free from cotton, old_rags or flocks. 
Farmers if you want a good article of cloth, send on 
your wool; it may be sent by railroad, with directions, 
and shall be promptly returned, and warranted to give 
satisfaction or all damages paid. 
A large stock and good variety of cloths, stocking 
yarn, &c., coy on hand. 

He will pay the highest market price incash, or cloth at 

wholesale prices, for any quantity of wool delivered at his 





factory. 

Wool carding and cloth dressing done in the best man- 

ner on short netics, WILLIAM WALLACE. 
Battle Creek, May, 1859. -6m 


D. APPLETON & CO., 
346 AND 348 BROADWAY, N. ¥.- 
Have Just Published, 
VOLUME V.—(** Cha—Cou.”) 
OF THE 


NEW AMERICAN 
CYCLOP ADIA: 


A Popular Dictionary of General Knowledge, 
EDITED BY 
GEORGE RIPLEY AND CHALES A. DANA, 
Assisted by a numerous but Select Corps of Writers, 
The object of 


THE NEW AMERICAN CYCLOPEDIA 


Is to exhibit, in a new condensed form, the present state 
of human knowledge on every subject of rational inqui- 





n 
SCIENC ART. LITERATURE, 
PHILOSOPHY, RELIGION, POLITICS, 
AGRICULTURE, MEDICIN BIOGRAPHY 


: MATHEMATICS, GEOGRAPHY, 
MANUFACTURES. ASTRONOMY, TRAVELS 
, 


LA CHEMISTRY, 
MECHANICS, TRADE. 


With this design, the numerous Encyclopedias, Die- 
lionaries of special branches of study, and popular con- 
versations, Lexicons, in the Engiish, French, and Ger- 
man languages, have, of yong een diligently consult- 
ed and compared. But the NEW AMERICAN CY- 
CLOP_ZDIA is not founded on any European model; in 
-its plan and elaboration it is strictly original. Many ot 
the writers employed on this work have enriched it with 
their personal researches, observations and discoveries. 

As Rr as is consistent with thoroughness of research 
and exactness of statement, the popular method has been 
ursued. ‘By condensation and brevity, the Editors have 
een enabled to introduce a much greater variety of sub- 
jects than is usually fonnd in similar works, and thus 
to enhanee the value of the NEW AMERICAN CYCLO- 
PADIA-asa Manual of Universal Reference. At the 
same time an entertaining style has been aimed at, 
wherever it would not interfere with more important 
considerations. = omy eare has been bestowed on the 
department of Living Biography. 

n the preparation of the present volume, nearly o 
hundred collaborators have assisted, including persons in 
almost every part of the United States, in Great Britain, 
and on the Continent of Europe whose names have at- 
tained an honorable distinction, each in some special 
branch of learning. No restriction has been imposed on 
them, except that of abstinence from the expression of 
private dogmatic judgments, and from the introduction 
of sectarian comments, at war with the historical charac- 
ter of the work. In this fact, it is hoped will be found a 
peer of the gah agit and impartiality of the 

EW AMERICAN CYCLOP ADIA, which, the Pub- 
lishers do not hesitate to say will be superior in extent, 
variety and exactness of information to any similar pub- 
lication in the English language. 

PRICE—In Cloth, $8; Library style, leather, $3 50; 
half morocco, $4; half Russia, extra, $4 50. 

Five volumes have already been issued, and the re- 
mainder will be published as fast as they can be got 


pe 
WM. B. HOWE, Agent for Detroit. 

Booksellers desiring to act as agents, will please ad- 
dress the Publishers. 


MONEY CAN BE MADE, 


NOW IS THE TIME for Young Men of industrious 


habits‘and good moral character to engage as BOOK 
AGENTS. 


We publish the best Books. 

They can be sold to every family. 

And will accommodate every purse. 

Agents will require but a small capital to commence 
with, which can be gradually increased by the profits 


made. 
Send for full particulars to 
LEARY, GETZ & CO., Pus.isners, 
84-10t No. 224 N. Second Bt., Philadelphia. 











URNHAM & Co., Dealers in all kinds of Agri- 

cultural Auplement Garden and Field Seeds, Salt, 

*laster, Coal, Water and Stone Lime, Storage and Com- 

mission. Warehouse near Rail Road depot. Battle Creek, 
Michigan. G. 8. STER.LING 
D,. B. BURNHAM. 


GLEN BLACK HAWK 
FOR SALE. 


GEN BLACK HAWK, 6 years old, jet black, per- 

i kind and gentle In the harness, single or 
double—took the second premium, $50, at the National 
Horse Show at Kalamazoo, in October last—is a good 
traveler, and for style cannot be beat; perfectly sound, 
and a sure foal getter; will be sold at a bargain. Any 
one wishing a good stock horse cannot do better than 
give meacall. Pedigree—Sire Lone Star, dam Messen- 
ger. pry te sy was tr Vermont or mil Black owt, 
was & jet black, and sold iladelphia company for 

% ike ELDRED. 
m' 


$3,000. 
Detroit, January 1959, [15] 


SEEDS, SEEDS! 


FRESH SHAKER SEEDS, of LAST YEARS 
growth and warranted. Als, © ving Whos Sweet 
Potatoes of several kinds, King Philip, Flour, Dutton, 
Kight Rowed and Sweet Corn, Timothy, hover, Darley 
Peas, &q., at _ PENFIELD'S, 
108 Woodward Ave. Detroit 


Horse Fowers, Threshers and 




















arrangem 
by the return of post for 036 
a) Fulton St. Brooklyn, Long-Island, 


article of cloth for their own use, will do well to send} 5 


Cleaners! 

S7TT°S 8 AND 10 HORSE EMERY’'S 1 AND 2 
P Horse {ees Powers, Pease’s Excelsior Powers, | 1 
Corn and Cob Mills, Corn Mill and Feed Mil Flour 
Mills, Cross-cut and Circular Saw Mil Leonard mith’s 
Smut 8. D. O. & W. 8. PENFIELD, 

No. 103 Woodward Ave., Detroit. 
A most novel stratagem for taking Rats by 
wholesale without Poison or Traps. Ships, Mills, Barns, 
te and huuses 


OHN CHIL. | be realiz 










1859. SUMMER ARRANGEMENT. 
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DETROIT, MONROE and TOLEDO 
RAILROAD. 








Nand after Monday, April 18th, 1859, Passenger 
Trains will run as follows: 
Lape Detroit for Adrian and Chicago at 6.45 A.M, and 


.00 P.M. 
Arriving at Adrian at 9.57 A.M and 10.00 P.M. 
6 * Chicago at 7.00 P.M and 7.00 A.M. 
For Monroe, Toledo, Cleveland, Cincinnati, Buffalv 
and New York: Leaves Detroit at 6.45 A.M and 1.00 P.M. 
Arrives at Monroe at 8.88 A.M. and 3.20 P.M. 
<A “ Toledo at 9.35 A.M. and 4.30 P.M. 
Leaves Toledo at 10.15 A.M. and 5.20 P.M. 
Arrives at Cleveland at 3.10 P.M. and 9.20 P.M. 
From Chicago for Detroit: 
Leaves Chicago at 6.00 A.M, 8.00 A.M. and 8.00 P.M. 
From Cleveland for Detroit: 
Leaves Cleveland at 4.00 A.M., 11.25 A.M, and 6.20 P.M. 
“ Toledo at 4.10 P.M., 10.85 P.M. 
Trains arrive at Detroit from Chicago, Adrian, Cleve- 
land and Toledo at 1.35 A.M., 12.15 P.M. and 7.15 P.M. 


CONNECTIONS: 


The 6.45 A.M., Train from Detroit makes direct connec- 
tionat Adrian, with Express Train for Chicago and Jack- 
son. Arriving in Chicago at 7.00 P.M., in time to connect 
with the Trains of all Roads running west of Chicago; 
and at Toledo with Express Train for Cleveland—arriv- 
ing in Cleveland at 3.10 P.M., makfng direct connection 
with Express Train for Buffalo and New York; arriving 
in New York at 1,20 P.M., and with the Express Train 
for Pittsburg. 

The 1.00 P.M. Train connects at Toledo with Express 
Train for Cleveland, Buffalo, and New York—arriving 
in Cleveland at 9.20'P.M. and New York at 9.30 P.M.,-—- 
next evening, and with Express Train for Pittsburgh. 
The 5.00 P.M. Train, connects at Adrian with Express 
Train for Chicago—arriving in Chicago at 7.00 A.M. 

The 6.20 P.M. Train from Cleveland, and 10.35 P.M. 
Train from Toledo, arrives in Detroit at 1.35 A. M.—- 
Making Direct connection at Detroit with Express Train 
on Great Western Railway for Suspension Bridge and 
Niagara Falls. 

The 11.25 A.M. Train from Cleveland; the 6 A.M. 
Train from Chicago via. Adrian, the 8 A.M. Train over 
Air Line via. Toledo and 4.10 P.M. Train from Toledo, 
makes direct connection at Detroit with Express Train 
on Great Western Railway for Suspension Bridge and 
Niagara Falls, leaving Detroit at 8.00 P. M. 

Direct connections are also made, at Detroit with the 
Detroit and Milwaukee Railway. it 

GS Sleeping Cars accompany the Wight Trains be- 
tween Adrian and Chicago. 

No change of Cars between Detroit, Adrian and 


Chicago. 
JNO. D. CAMPBELL, 
SUPERINTENDENT. 
L. P. KNIGHT, Agent, Detroit. T-tf 





THE IMPLEMENT FOR GARDENS. 


THE HAND SCARIFIER. 








E offer for sale the Hand Scarifier, the most desira- 

ble and useful implement for gardens, of any that 
has been invented, and the most perfect labor saver. 
Read the testimony of those who have tried it last 
season :— 
Rooungster, OAKLAND, Co., Micu., Fzsy., 1859. 
Messgs, Boss & ADAMS: 
You cannot recommend too highly your Hand Scarifl- 
or. It is an invaluable machine for cultivating all root 
crops sown in drills. It works easy, a boy of 12 years old 
can use it and do more work than five men can with hoes 
in the same time. It priverions the surface of the ground 
and kills all the wee I had one the last season and 
speak from experience. A person having a quarter of an 
acre of garden to cultivate should not be without one and 
no farmer or gardener after using one a single hour 
would be without one for four times its cost. 

W. JENNINGS. 


Rocuester, OAKLAND, Co., Micu., FeBy, 1859. 
Messrs. Bioss & ADAMS: 
In answer to your inqury, “How we like the Hand 
Scarifier,” we reply that we are highly pleased with it.— 
It is the greatest labor saving machine for its cost that 
we have ever used, or seen. For all root crops sown in 
drills it isinvaluable. One man with this machine can 
‘lo more work in one day than five can with hoes, and do 
it better. We have usedit two seasons and would rather 
pay twenty dollars for one than do without it. 
Yours respectfully, U. ADAMS. 
JULIEN ADAMS. 
These implements are for sale, by the subscribers at 
heir their seed store, J. B. BLOSS & CO. 
0. 22 Monroe Avenue, Detroit. 


J. L. HURD & CO. 


DETROIT MICH. 
Produce and Shipping Merchants 


Agents and Consignees for the following Lines: 


AMERICAN TRANSPORTATION COMPANY. 
CAPITAL $900,000. 

WESTERN TRANSPORTATION COMPANY, 
CAPITAL $900,000. 


AND THE NEW YORK CENTRAL R. R. Co. 


We would respectfully announce to the Millers, Mer- 
chants and Manufacturers of Michigan, that the recent 
reduction of Canal Tolls on the Erie Canal, will enable 
us to carry eastward, from Detroit, 


FLOUR, WHEAT, CORN, OATS, WOOL, ASHES, 
HIDES, 
And all other products of Michigan, at prices much bee 
low those of former years. Our lines are 
THE MODEL LINES OF THE COUNTRY. 
. J. L. HORD & CO, 
aie (11}lyr Foot of Second-st. 


NC 

SECRETS DISCLOSED! 
HE SUBSCRIBER offers for sale a Recipe Book 
which contatns a Recipe for maki avery article 
that is manufactured in the country, of oape, fair Pre- 
perations, Colognes, Essences, and Perfumeries of all 
inds, Beers, Syrups, Mead, Soda, and Mineral water, 
Paints, Blackings, Be &c., &c., and Recipes for making 
every article manufactured; one for making Honey, 
which cannot be recognized from that made by bees, 
etther in look or in taste, and the cost of which does not 
exceed three cents per pound, and can be made in a few 
minutes; another for making Fluid; another for making 
Soft Soap, which can be made with little trouble and at 
& cost not exceeding sixty cents per barrel, and is not to 
be surpassed for excellence. Which book will be sent to 
any one thot remits to us by mail, Fitty gente, either in 


money or in p to BEALS, 
7 let cate alent ‘Ashland, Mass. 


AGENTS WANTED. 


00 young and middle aged men are wanted to act as 
agents who will receive $80 per month and expenses 
puid, or an agent can engage in the business for himself 
upon a capital of $12 gnd make from $5 to $10 dollars 
per day. for some of our agents awe meane me, that 
sum. For particular enclose postage stamp and addre 
ten SH. BEALS, Ashland, Mass.” 


“ HARD TIMES NO MORE.” 
NY Lady or Gentleman, in the United States,. pos- 
sessing from $2 to $7 can enter into an easy and re- 
spectable business, by which from $5 to $10 per day can 
bd ed. For particulars, address, pa stamps,) 

















$54 


. R.A IN & CO., 
34-8m* 41 North Sixth st., Philadelphia, 


MORE TO BE ADMIRED THAN THE 


RICHEST DIADEM 


EVER 
Worn by Kings or Emperors. 


What? Why a Beautiful Head of Hair, 


Because it isthe ornament God Himself provided for 
all our race. Reader, although the rose may bloom ever 
50 betentty in the erwing cheek, and the eye be ever so 
sparkling, the teeth be those of pearls, if the head is be- 
reft of its covering, or the hair be snarled and shriveled, 
harsh and dry, or worse still, if sprinkled with gray, 
nature will lose half her charms. Prof. Wood's Hair 
Restorative, if used two or three times a week, will re- 
store and permanently secure to all such an ornament. 
Read the following and judge, The writer of the first is 
the celebrated Pianist, Thalberg: 
New York, April 19, 1858, 
Dr. Woon :—Dear Sir,—Permit me to express to you 
the obligations I am under for the entire restoration of 
my hair to its original color: about the time of my arri- 
on in the United States it was rapidly becoming gray, 
but upon the application of your “ Hair Restorative ’ it 
soon recovered its original hue. I consider your restora- 
tive as a very wonderful invention, quite efficacious as 
well as agreeable. I am, dear sir, yours truly, 
8S. THALBERG. 
“Drych a’r Gwyliedyct.” 
Welsh Newspaper office, 18, Nassau st., April 12, 1858. 
Pror. 0. J. Woop:—Dear Sir,—Some month or six 
weeks ago I received a bottle of your Hair Restorative, 
and gave it my wife, who concluded to try it on her hair, 
little thinking at the time that it would restore the gray 
hair to its original color, but to her as well as my sur- 
prise, after a few weeks’ trial it has performed that won- 
derful effect by turning all the grey hairs to a dark 
brown, at the same time beautifying and thickening the 
hair. I strongly recommend the above Restorative to 
all persons in want of such a change of the hair. 
CHARLES CARDEW. 


New York, July 25, 1857. 
Pror. O. J. Woop :—With confidence do I recommend 
our Hair Restorative,as being the most efficacious article 
{eyer saw. Since using your Hair Restorative my hair 
and whiskers which were almost white have gradually 
grown dark: and I now feel confident that a few more 
applications will restore them to their natural color. It 
also has relieved me of all dandruff and unpleasantitching, 

so common among persons who perspire re 
J. G. KILBY. 


Pror. Woop:—About two years ago my hair com- 
menced falling off and turning gray; I was fast becom- 
ing bald, and had tried many remedies to no effect, I 
commenced using your Restorative in January last. A 
few applications fastened my hair firmly. It began to 
fill np. grow out, and turned back to its former color, 
(black.) At this time it is fully restored to its original 
eolor, health and appearance, and I cheerfully recom- 
mend its use to all. J. D. HOES. 

Chicago, Ill., May 1, 1857. 

The Restorative is put up in bottles of 8 sizes, viz: 
large, medium, and small; the small holds 3¢ a pint, and 
retails for one dollar per bottle; the medium holds at 
least twenty per cent. more in proportion than the small, 
retails for two dollars per bottle; the large holdsa qaart, 
forty 7 cent, more in proportion, and retails $3. 

0. J. WOOD & CO., Proprietors, 312 Broadway, New 
York, (in the great N. Y, Wire Railing Establishment,) 
and 114 Market St., St. Louis, Mo. 

And sold by all good Druggists and Fancy Goods 
Dealers. 82-3m 


THE WILLIS’ STUMP PULLER 


[s the most powerful and most economical machine in 
use for pulling stumps, and will clear a field in less 
time than any other invention of a like kind. 
Twenty-three re have been pulled with this Ma 
chine in an hour and fifteen minutes. The undersigned 
will sell machines and rights to use and manufacture in 
any part of Michigan except the counties of Hillsdale, 
Branch, Wayne, Washtenaw, Jackson, Calhoun, Kalama- 





| z00, Van Buren, Macomb, Genesee, Shiawasse, Saginaw 


Tuscola and St. Clair, which are already sold. 
All necessary information as to prices, and mode of us- 
ing, will be given on epniication to 
DAVID BLACKMAR, Ypsilanti. 
or to R. F. JOHNSTONE, Editor Michigan Farmer. 
The Machines are manufactured at the Detroit Loco- 
motive Works from the best Lake Superior Iron. [3] 


DAINES’ AMERICAN 


DRAIN TILE MAKER. 


The Best and Cheapest Tile Machine in 
the World. 

Forty-one first Premiums awarded to it 
at State and County Fairs. First 
Premium at the National 
Fair, at Louisville, 

Ky., 1857. 

The TILE MACHINE invented by JOHN DAINES, 
ef Birmingham, Oakland county, Michigan, is 

now being manufactured in the most 


thorough manner, and is offered to 
the farming community as the 


Cheapest, Most Labor-Saving and Most 
Complete Invention, 


and enabling farmers to make their own Tiles, that has 
yet been put before the Agriculturists of the United 
States, at a reduced price. 
These machines are made of iron, are easily worked, 
any man being able to manufacture-a first rate article 
after a few hours practice. 
They cost delivered in Detroit, only $100. They have 
two dies, for three and four inch tile; and extra dies to: 
accompany the machine cost $2.00 each. 
These machines will manufacture &% day, spouting 
to the force employed, from 150 TO 250 RODS O 
HORSESHOE OR PIPE TILE. The: machine weighs 
but 500 pounds, and can be packed and sent to any part 
of the United Btates, or to foreign countries, as easily as 
& piano, With this machine, any farmer who has a fair 
uality of clay on his farm, can manufacture his own 
Tiles at a cheap rate, and easily save the price of the ma- 
chine by avoiding the cost of transportation. The ma- 
chine when in operation, takes up no more room than an 
ordinary sized kitchen table; it may be worked by two 
or three men as may be found most convenient and 
econ@mical, or a man and two boys can keep itin full 
operaiion. 

For Simplicity, Durability, Economy, 
Cheapness, and amount of work, 
this Tile Maker Challenges 
the World! 

At the present time, when thorough draining has be- 
come a necessity on alluvial lands, it offers the simplest 
and cheapest means of furnishing farmers with a drain- 
ing material far superior to any other material now used 
for that ok, te 

pplications for these machines may be address- 
ed to JOHN DAINES, 
9-tf Birmingham, Mich. 


THE GREAT ENGLISH REMEDY. 
SIR JAMES CLARK®’S : 


CELEBRATED FEMALE PILLS! 


Prepared from a@ Prescription of Sir John 
Clarke, M. D., Physician Extraordinary 
to the Queen. 


i ig invaluable medicine is unfailing in the cure of all 
those painful and dangerous disorders incident to the 
female constitution. It moderates all excess, and re- 
moves all obstructions and a speedy cure may be relied 


on, 
TO MARRIED LADIES 
It is peculiarly suited. It will in a short time bring on 
the monthly period with regularity. 
Each bottle, price One Dollar, bears the Government 
Stamp of Great Britain, to prevent counterfeits. 
CAUTIO > 


These Pills should not be taken by females that are 
pregnant, during the jirst three montis, as they are sure 
to bring on miscarriage; but at every other time and in 
every other case, they are perfectly safe. 

In all casts of Nervous and Spinal Affections, Pains in 
the back and limbs, Heaviness, Fatigue on Slight Exer- 
tion, Palpitation of the Heart, Lowness of Bpteite, Hys- 
terics, Sick Headache, Whites, and all the painful disor- 
ders occasioned by a disordered system, these Pills will ef- 
fect a cure when all other means have failed, and al- 
though a powerful remedy, do not contain iron, calomel 
antimony, or anything hurtful to the constitution, 

Full directions accompany each package. 

Sole Agents for the United States and Ca: 

JOB MOSES, (Late I. OC, ldBawin & Oo.) 
Rochester, N.Y. 

N. B.—$1.00 and 6 postage stamps enclosed ta any 

sepery Agent, will ensure a bottle of the Pills by re- 


Surn mai 
J.8. CUTHBERT & CO., J. 8. 

















For sale in Detroit b 
FARRAND, T. & J. HINCHMAN, and in ofe Drug 
o-9Tm 


Store in every town in the United States, 





FEVER AND AGUE, 


from which mankind suffer over a 
=" is the consequence 


near the earth’s surface, and the it 
acts as an ir- 


ritating poison on the internal viscera and excr 
gans of the body, The liver becomes torpid ond fal 8 mf 
secrete not only this virus, bul also the bile from the 
blood. Both the virus and the bile accumulate in the 
circulation, and ore violent constitutional disorder. 
The spleen,the kidneys,and the stomach sympathize with 
the liver, and become disordered also. inally, the in- 
stinct of our organism, as if in an attempt to expel the nox- 
ious infusion, concentrates the whole blood of the bod 
in the internal excretories to force them to cast it out. ~ 
The blood leaves the surface, and rushes to the central 
organs with congestive violence. This is the. CHiLL.— 
But in this effort it fails. Then the Fever follows, in 
which the blood leaves the central organs and rushes to 
the surface, as if in another effort to expel the irritating 
oison through that other great excretory—the skin. — 
n this it also fails, and the system abandons the attempt 
exhausted, and waits for the recovery of strength to re- 
td cn agg gf geo AND AcuE. Such 
constitutiona. sorder will of course un i 
health if it is not removed. — 


We have labored to find, and have found, an antidote, 


Ayer’s Ague Cure, 

which neutralizes this malarious poison in the blood, and 
stimulates the liver to expel it from the body. As it 
should so it does cure this afflicting disorder with pers 
fect certainty. And it does more, or rather does what ig 
of more service to those subject to this infection. If ta- 
ken in season it expels it from ths system as it ig absorb- 
ed, and thus keeps those who use it free from its attacks; 
keeps the system in health although exposed to the dis. 
ease. Consequently it not only cures, but protects from 
the great variety of affections which are induced by this 
malignant influence, such as Remittent Fever, Chill Fe- 
ver, Dumb, or Masked Ague, Periodical Headache, or 
Billious Headache, Billious Fevers, Neuralgia, Rheuma- 
tism, Gout, Blindness, Toothache, Earache, Catarrh 
Asthma, Palpitations, Painful Affections of the Spleen; 
Hysterics, Colic, Paralysis, and Painful Affections of the 
Stomach and Bowels, all of which, when arising from 
this cause will be found to assume more or less the in- 
termittent type. This “Acuz Curx” removes the 
cause of these derangements, and cures the disease. 

This it accomplishes by stimulating the excretories to 
expel the virus from the system; and these organs by 
degrees become habituated to do this their office of their 
own accord. Hence arises what we term acclimation, 
Time may accomplish the same end, but often life is not 
long errough, or is sacrificed in the attempt, while this 
““AGuUE CurzE” does it at once, and with safety. We 
have ( agvee reason to believe this a surer as well as safer 
remedy for the whole class of diseases which are caused 
by the miasmatic infection, than any other which has 
been discovered; and it has still another important ad- 
vantage to the public, which is, that itis cheap as well 


as good. 

PRICE ONE DOLLAR PER BOTTLE. 
Prepared by Dr. J. C. AYER, 
PRACTICAL AND ANALYTICAL CHEMIST 

Lowell, Mass. 
All our remedies are for sale by J. S. Farrand, Detroit, 
and by all Druggists every where. aug3m 


SANFORD’S 
LIVER INVIGORATOR. 


NEVER DEBILITATES. 
TK is compounded entirely from Gums, 
and has become an established fact, a Standard Medi- 
cine,known and approved, e by all that have used it, 
and is now resorted to with confidence in all the 
diseases for which it is os recommended. 

It has cured thousands & within the last two years 
who had given up all hopes of reliet, as the nu- 
merous unsolicited certi-, Ei ficates in my possession 
show. =« 

The dose must be adap- 





'ted to the temperament 


of the individual taking @@ it, and used in such quan- 
tities as to act gently on ithe Bowels. 

Let the dictates of your; judgment guide you in 
the use of the LIVER IN VIGORATOR, 
and it will cure Liver; ~ Complaints, Bil- 
lious Attacks, Dys-, |pepsia, Chronic 
Diarrhea, Summer, > (Complaints, Dys- 
entery, Dropsy, Sour Stomach, 
Habitual Costive-| = mess, Cholic, Cho- 


lera, Cholera Mor- = 


bus, Cholera In- 
fantum, Flatu- 


lence, Jaundice, 


Female Weak- gg messes, and may be 
used successfully as an Ordina Family 
Medicine. It will] gy |\cure SIC HEAD- 
ACHE, (as thousands can testify,) im twenty 
minutes, if two or| > |three teaspoontfuls 
are taken at com-} pe |mencement of attack. 


All who use it are giving their testi- 
mony in its favor. 


MIX WATER IN THE MOUTH WITH 
THE INVIGORATOR, AND SWALLOW 
BOcCH TOGETHER. 

Price One et 5-9 per Bottle. 


SANFORD'S 
FAMILY 
CATHARTIC PILLS 


COMPOUNDED FROM 
Pure Vegetable Extracts, and put up in 
GLASS CASES, Air Tight, and will Keep 


in any climate, 
The Family Ca- thartic PILL is 4 








gentle but active Cathar- wm tic which the proprietor 
has _ used in his practice more than twenty years. 
The constantly increas- eal ing demand from those 
who have long used the PILLS and the satis- 
faction which all express] 5 |in regard to their use, has 
induced me to place them within the reach of all. 
The Profession well| == |know that different Ca- 
thartics act on different portions of the bowels 
The FAMILY CA-|" |THARTIC PILL 
has, with due reference to this well established fact, 
been compounded from a Z> | Variety of the purest Veg- 
etable Extracts, which act alike on every part of the 
alimentary canal, and are| == |good and safe in all 
cases where afCathartic Ss needed, such as Dee 
rangements of the|/E|Stomach_ Sleepi- 
ness, Pains in ths Back and Loins, 
Costiveness, Pain| & |and Soreness over 
the whole body, from sudden cold, which 
frequently, if neglected, lend in a long course of 
Fever, Loss of Appe= = tite, a Creeping 
Sensation of Cold over the body, 
Restlessness — Headache, or 
weightin the head all Ln flammatory 
Diseases, Worms] jin Children or 
Adults, BRheuma- tism,a great Purifier 
~~ 


of the Blood and many 
heir,too numerous tomen 

Dose, 1 to 8. 

PRICE 30 CENTS. 

The Liver Invigorator and Family Ca- 
thartic Pills are retailed by Druggists generally, 
and sold wholesale by the Trade in all the large towns. 

Ss. T. W. SANFORD, M. D., 
Manufacturer and Proprietor, 
81-lyr.tf 835 Broadway, New York. 


FURNITURE WAREHOUSE, 
ON JEFFERSON AVENUE, 


BELOW MICHIGAN EXCHANGE, DETROIT. 
The subscribers keep constantly on hand a large stock 
of ELEGANT FURNITURE, 


Both Modern and Antique Styles; in Rosewood, 
Mahogany and Domestic Wood. 


Those wishing rich and fashionable furniture, will al- 
ways find a great variety to select from—equal in every 
respect to anything inthe Eastern market. Being in 
constant receipt of Pattern Pieces from the 


FASHIONABLE MAKERS IN NEW YORK, 
they are enabled to guarantee the most Perfect Satis: 
faction to their customers, 
They also keep constantly on hand a large and com- 
plete assortment of Plain Furniture of Mahogany, Cher- 
Y and Walnut. In short, every article in the line of 
ousehold Furniture will be found in their Stock, inclu- 
ding Chairs of every — and price, from four shillings 
to sixty dollars each. The subscribers now have on hand, 
and make to order, best 


HAIR MATTRESSES. 

Their customers can rely upon getting a genuine article. 
CORN-HUSK MATTRESSES & STRAW PALLIASES 
constantly on hand. For the trade we keep constantly a 


istge stock of Mahogany and Rosewood Veneer. 
° hati STEVENS & ZUG. 


DRAIN TILE! 


diseases to which flesh is 
tion in this advertisement 

















E KEEP CONSTANTLY ON HAND THB 
different kinds of Drain Til 
PENFIELD'S, 108 


at 
oodward avenue. 








